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MY LAST WISH. 


MISS VANDPENHOFF 


BY 


Ou calmly ‘neath the bounding billow 
Let my sleep of death be ta‘en 
No burial pomp—no—let my pillow 


Unprofaned by pride remain ! 


No hired mourners o'er me weeping, 
Paid for every tear they shed 
I'll have to mock me, when I'm sleeping 


Dreamless with the silent dead 


[ will not have the cypress waving 
Sadly o’er my narrow tomb 
No marble with its boastful graving 


Of the dust that waits its doom 


Shall shroud me :—no—nor eve of wonder 
E’er shall scan the lowly sod 
That keeps my soul and clay asunder, 
And the tenant from its God ! 
No record I will have to hold me 
in the hearts that can forget : 
No—let the unfathomed ocean fold me, 
When my life’s pale star has set ! 
EE — —_ 
ORIGINAL SPORTING SKETCHES. 
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HARKAWAY! 


Ove more extract from Mr. Mills’ admirable forthcoming work, 
and we return the manuscript to the publisher, with the assurance 
hat we have never read a more interesting work, not only to the 
sortsman but to all who relish light, prguant and graceful sketches 

every-day life. The racy and pleasant story that follows will 
aause our lady-readers, and is selected from the others for their 
especial gratification : 


THE HUNTSMAN’S WEDDING. 


The ‘Squire, as he was invariably called by the country folks, 
was lolling in an antique-fashioned chair, worked fancifully with 
figures and flowers, reading the County Advertiser, after a substan- 

| breakfast, when the perusal of the account of his hounds’ last 
lashing ran was interrupted by the entrance of the huntsman, fa- 

larly called * Jumping Will,” looking peculiarly sheepish, other- 
wse bashful. He industriously stroked down the straight hair 
wer his temples with one hand, and engaged the other with 

icking a button from his waistcoat. A heightened colour had 
soread over his round cheeks, always rubicund from health, and, 
atogether, “* Jumping Will's” appearance had fallen from its usual 
careless and knowimg bearing. The squire peeped over the top 
cige of the paper, and seeing his favourite servant standing, with a 
good-natured smile said, ** Take a chair, William—take achair. Al}! 
ght m the stable '”’ 

“Right as a trivet, sir,” laconically replied Will, occupying a 
seat 

“The kennel in proper trim !”’ 

* Even as bricks.” 

“Then I don’t care for anything else,” replied the squire. 

* But I do, sir,” said Will, with emphasis upon the pronoun. 

* You—vou care for anything else but the kennel or stable !” 

“Yes I do, sir,” repeated Will. 

“Ay, ay. A good cubbing season, I suppose.” 

“That's all in good time, sir. But what I now want is, your 
mproval to my getting myself coupled with Nancy the dairy-maid, 

*“ What, married, William !” inquired the squire, dropping the 
japer m surprise, and looking at the blushing Will. 


“Buckled to as a match-pair is our want, sir,” was the reply | 


‘om the huntsman, who, drooping his head, felt, as he afterwards 
‘eseribed it to Nanev, ** like a fox, with his earth stopped, inclined 
bide himself, but did not know where.” 
“You want to spoil yourself, spoil the hounds, and spoil the 
rses.eh, William ! Who the deuse isto ride the colts after you're 
samied |” passionately asked the squire. 
' Me, of course, sir,” rejoined Will 
“ You, you ride after being harnessed in the shafts of matrimony ! 
ige' you'll not take a water-furrow ; 
* But T will, though, and so I told Nancy. But, bless your soul, 
she 's the very gal to see a fellow brush a rasper. She boasts 
‘ brags of my riding to all the other maids in the house, and says 
“e never would have had me, but for the way I ride and——”" © 
And what!” said Will's master, as he hesitated to complete 
wnev's reasons for having him. 
"She says, the fine appearance I cut in the cap and pink,” replied 
‘wntsman, looking hard at the squire’s face, after many attempts 
* tase his eves from the carpet. 
a a saw the burst of laughter about issuing from the squire’s in- 
Pees cheeks, and seeing the omen of the success of his suit, he 
sapped smartly his doe-skin smalls with his broad hand, and a 
“auitaneous roar proceeded from the two, which rang merrily to 
*€ Too!, and was echoed far away into hall and kitchen, parlour and 


! ” 








pantry. The fellow-servants, with the fair subject of Will's ador 
tion, were all assembled m anxiety to learn the result of the mis- 
sion, when the loud laugh informed them of the doubtless success 
of it, and many were the salutes and presses of the hand Nancy 
received, with ber bright hazel eves filled with tears of joy, from 
the happy crowd, who anticipated the frolic they were sure to have 
at the wedding 

* T tell you this, William,” said the squire, * if you don’t keep 
your promise, and ride up to my hounds as formerly—now, mark me 
—Il'll discharge you. I’m not married, because I'm certain a wife 
spoils a man’s riding. I did not expect you would get one until I 
did, at least ; however, follow your melination ; but, at the same 
time, you must follow my hounds in proper style, or somebody else 
Will 

* Til do my duty 
you never shall, sir.” reyomed Will, with emotion 

* T never have, William, never. You were a boy in my father’s 
and now you are his son's huntsman. During the time of 
vour long service no ground for complaint has existed. My hounds 
have been hunted with proper spirit, and kept in perfect condition 
I will have them continued thus,” firmly said the squire 

* They shall, you may depend upon it,” replied Will 

* Well, William, I hope. and aliost believe so ; but a wife isa 
terrific cooler for fox-hunting.” 

* May be for half-breds, sir; but not 
blood and bone. Why! my mother was a daughter of the 
whip to Lord Stanley’s pack ; and my father, you know, hunted the 
late squire’s for twenty-three sir. So, I do think, from such 
a stock, no muff should come,” reyomned Will, with a g 
mantling over his features at the remmiscence of 
dignity 

* Give me your hand, William. There, I know you'll not 
appoint me,” said the squire, shaking the hand of his servant hear 
tly, ** Heaven bless vou. Be kind to your wife, 
and honest to me—ride well up to the dogs—and leave the wedding 
frolic to me. i'll prepare that myself.” 

Will tried to thank his master; but the words died upon his 
lips, and turning round he hastily left the room, brushing the tears 


You have never had reason to complain, and 


stable, 


for regulur out-an’-out 


first 


vears, 


nw of price 
his ancestral 
dis- 


as vou've been faithful 


' from his rough honest face, as they coursed each other downward 


Upon joimmg the assembled servants and Nancy, Will related all 
that had passed between him and the squire. Loud was the praise 
bestowed upon the latter by all, and when the delighted maid was 
congratulated as ** Mrs. William Wusk, as was to be,” 
——_—_—_—_—_"" The esh tears 
Stood on her cher ks, as duth the honey-dew 
Upon a gathered lily.” 

It was a frosty day in the month of January ; the well-heaped 
fire upon the hearth glowed fiercely, and crackled away, as log 
after log was added by an otficious boy, whose duty generally was 
that of driving the cows to be milked, and otherwise attending 
upon them. His round cheeks bore shiming marks of yellow soap, 
and he was dressed in his Sunday suit 

“IT think that | ought to have gone to the church to see our 
Nance booked though,” said he to hunself. “* Everyone's gone but 
me. ‘That an't fair—I’m left to keep up the fires. Well, then, 
never mind—here goes,” and another large log was thrown upon 
the blazing pile. A large quantity of holly and ivy was stuck upon 
the walls of the room—a spacious apartment, called the * servant's 
hall”—and a fine large mistletoe was suspended from the centre 
of the ceiling. ‘* Here they come!" exclaimed the boy, clapping 
his hands and peering out of the window 

Along the gravel drive to the house came the wedding party 
from the village church close by. ‘The bride and William walked 
tirst, arm in arm, the former in an appropriate dress furnished by 
the squire, and the latter in a new hunting costume, complete, or- 
namented with a large white satin favour on his left breast. Neat 
to them came the squire, and the rector’s daughter, who honoured 
the happy couple as bridesmaid. ‘Then followed about forty 
tlemen, in scarlet coats, and their sporting equipments, who con- 
stantly rode with the squire’s hounds, and came to the marriage 
of * Jumping Will,” thus dressed, as a compliment to their favourite 
leader of the chace. Bringing up the rear were the fellow-domes- 
tics of Mrs. Wisk, and the invited guests, all decked im favours, 
and gaily dressed in their best apparel! 

Across the huntsman’s shoulders was slong a beautiful silver 
horn, a present from his master. His highly polished top-boots 
were ornamented with a pair of spurs of the like material, given by 
“the gentlemen of the hunt,” together with a whip elegantly orna- 
mented, and a cap well lined with sovereigns. The motley group 
entered the servant's hall, and Mrs. Wisk was immediately seized 
by the cow-boy as she entered, and taken under the mistleoe. A 
loud hearty smack was accomplished upon the lips of the bride, be- 
fore being aware of the intentions of the young gallant 

« There!” exclaimed he, * I was determined to be first 


yen- 


Mr 


| Jumping Will, don’t be jealous—I considered it my right.” 


‘The squire pinched the boy's ear, and with feigned anger said, 


“You young stoat ! how dare you poach upon another's manor, ch 

“ If vou please, sir,” replied the boy, screwing up his face and 
rising upon his toes as the squire ele vated the grasped organ, “ J 
had a promise for one, from Nance herself, on the wedding-day, 
and so I thought I'd be first and foremost.” 

“ Without respect to the rights of precedence,” rejoined his 
master, releasing his hold 

“ None at all, sir,” replied the boy ; but ignorant of the meaning 
of the sentence rejoined to 

A capacious bow! was brought into the room by the butler, whose 
strained arms and fingers proved the weight of the burden being 
anything but trifling Its contents smoked, and to the ceiling, a 
continued cloud issued of odoriferous steam, particularly pleasing 
to the olfactory nerves 

* Now, gentlemen, girls and boys,” said the squire, stirring up the 


t touch a 
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the word 
In due course of time the re spect ve on blets were filled, and al! 
ibeved the mstructions given, excepting only the cow-boy ; who, 


ima the tiously tasted 





broad shoulcers of his master, cau 


stealing bel 


the tempting mixture \ look of gratification spre ad over his 














countenance, and, patting his abdomin il regions significantly, gave 
an imp it crack of hus lips Ihe squire turned abruptly reund, 
and discovered the cause of the unpolitic etlect 

‘You disobedient whelp! what did [ order not a minut 
since '” said the squire 

lew your pard s but I forgot to wart,” rephed the con- 

founded baecchana spulng the re namder upon the feet of hes 
nastier 

‘Wrong 1 pon injury '” execla med his master, shaking the wet 
from his boots, d continued laughing. “Come, I'll fill your 
glass « ee More 

All were charyed The squire stood m the centre of the com 
pany, ar 1 holdu us filled goblet hugh abowe his head, sand ma 
loud voice, * Here's the health and prosperity of Jumping Will, and 


} 


his pretty wit may they hve m= unmterrupted happiness, peace 
ind plenty ” Lo | 


rang from the circte of 


Cheer after 


d was the shout which 


friends, upon the completion of the sentument 


ou tar am 


sincere 


as cach ¢ 


cheer rat ontinued to « Xpress the real fer 





vour entertamed * Now for one more,” sand the squire, “asa 
finish.” Far away that shout was heard ; im the clear frostv air it 
went over hill and valley, wood and dell, as mernly as the occas 
merited ; and, asit died awav inascarce audible echo, the hounds 
the kennel, not far off, answered the cheerful sound, by break ny 
ito a sudden musical ery Vhat’s as it should bn exclaimed 
the squire, “ you hear those dumb annals prompung you to 
speechify. Wilham—come, let's have tt over.” 


i 


vi with slight exertion to obtain 
he commenced—"* My kind 
frends, uf Ltry at a long speech, I shall! 


The 


confidence 


huntsman stood forward 





by a preliminary coug 


master, gentlemen, and 





cither break down, or get pounde d: therefore, the sooner I cut 
across country the better. My talking for a year, supposing | 
could talk so long, couldn't savy how much I'm obliged to ve for 
your great kindness to me, and my wife here Commg fo my 
wedding, gentlemen o'the hunt, ts more than [I could, or did ex 
pect, and now | I've to sav in conclasion is, take my best thanks 
for vour favours to me and Nanee, and heaven bless vou all.” 
Will's brief speech was received with acclamations of pleasure 
from everybody, and after much kissiag ander the drmdical branch, 
with the pretended reluctance of the lasses, and the evinced sin 
ceruty of the lads, the squire ordered the prepared dinner to be 


brought u 
barons of beef, fresh-killed pike from 


the store-pond, speckled trout, hares, rabbits, pigeon-pies, partridges, 


Haunches of fine ventson 


pheasants, plum puddit ys, and other damttes loo numerous to men 


thon, were im pon the long table, squeaking from 





Then followed such a confu 
Knives and forks rattled, plates 
taken, and the feast commenced 


ve ponderous mass Upon its surface 
out-Babeling Babel 


chairs and benches were 


sion Of noises, 
chinked, 


sat m the centre of the guests, and was the 


mearnest. ‘The squire 
very life of the scene He talked to one, laughed with another, 
hallooed to a thud, and if the etiquette observed m refined society 


was disregarded, more good-humeur, fun, and trohe existed than in 
the automaton circles of freezing fashion, for an age 
Large, round jugs of foaming ale quickly disappeared, and were 


as soon re p! vood In the middle of the table, yust Opposite to the 
seuire, stood a huge wassail cup of antique form It was filled to 
the brim with spiced wine lukmg hold of the sides with both 
n ands, the squire rais¢ d the vessel to hus lips, and as Was fis Cus 


said, “IT drmk to the fnendshup of my guests.” 


irly round, and each drank from 


tom alter a teast, 
From him the cup was passed reg: 


its contents, varying the toast to “the friendship of my fnend, or 


master,” as the case might be 
The 
} 


numerous bowls of punch wer 


dinner was over, and 
Botth s ol 


it as the beams of the 


table was quickly « leared when the 
t itroduce 
Madeira bry 
rows at proper distances 
Light was the 
unrestrained hearts of the 
after plodye were exchanged, and 


peor 





and 


port, “old as the hills, 
were also placed in 


was cracked 


bride's laughing eves, 
Now the smart yoke and merry 
laugh which momentanly came 
Pledge 


ght and revelry 


tel 
from the 
assembled carousers 
nothing was there but del: 
About an 
conntry dance 


hour after the dinner, all rose to clear away for the 
and romping reel 
The village Orpheus was mou ited upon an empty barrel in the 


corner of the hall, and lustily he commence 1 we raping a rapa move- 
ment. The squire led off the bride he first dance, and enjoyed 
the spirit of it as muc has any one 
hark forward, William,” hollowed he, 

meatructions by stunning the company with a-* 


' 


“On with ve Cave them a 


and the huntsman obeved the 
* Youks, vouks for’ard,” 
luded with a long musical wind upon his horn, On danced 
from want of breath, they were obliged to 


and com 
the merry company, unth, 
pause 


** Now for a glass of punch all round, and asong from William,” 
said the squire Loud were the approvals to this suggestion ; ar d, 


seating themselves, all were attentive for Jumping Will's song ; 


“~ ‘ 7 | 
who, without hesitation, in a hne, round voice, commenced 


Let smiles and bright eves beam on me, 
lo glad my fleeting hours ; 

love thee, as a honey bee 

Loves bright and blushing flowers 


Nay, let no pouting curl thy lip, 
No tear-drops dim thine eyes ; 

But from the morn of life let's sip 
Joy's sun-beams as they nse 
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The world would be a mournful one, 
If doubts, and fears, and sighs 

Were giving us their lingering tone 
To cloud our starry skies 


So, smile, dear girl, and let us say, 
When Time has cull'd the flowers, 

Our life was like a summer's day 
Pass'd with the laughing hours 


“ Well, capitally warbled,” said the squire. ‘ Now fora brisk 
reel. Strike upa brave tune, you tiddle r, the re 

Giaily thus the r night waned fast, 
a pause it was propose d by the bride that ** some one s hould relate 
Drawing seats ina large circle round the log-tire, all were 
tale the narrator’ ‘ A hunting 
one from Jumping Will,” suggestion met with 


hours fled, and t} when during 
a story.” 
eager for the But who was to be 
suid a voice, which 
unanimous approbation 

Well! commenced the huntsman, it’s rather late for a long story ; 
but I’ve told, tunes over, all save that I suppose you 
must have it by way of a change When 
to me by my grand-mother, just on the day | entered the 


one, 
I was a boy it 


80 many 
was told 
squire’s 


j 


service ; she called it 


rHE LEGEND OF HASTINGS CLIFF 


the facts 'm about telling ye took 

It so happe ned once upon a time, 
called Agnes M‘Caire, 
from the sea-shore She w 


I can't say how long sinee 
place ; but that doesn’ 
that one of the loveliest ladies in England, 
lived in an old manor far 
the heiress of a very rich vid colonel, who had past the best part of 
his life in India, and with age and hard service 
his earth, wl is daughter ¢ ipliy ited—as it is called by the 
handsome fox- 
loved Miss 
“$ and, like 


adv antage 


sigmmily 


hot 


house, is 


was upon the verge 


vi ven | 
geniry—a aeighbouring gentleman, tine, 
hunter. Frederick Catonder—for that was his name 
M‘Caire as others have ioved, * not wisely, but too well ; 
took 


a young, 


most other women under such circumstances, she 
of his folly Wild as a fawn, the lady eared not what people thought 
of her gay freaks, in or 
other 
treaties of everybody, and ride him with the speed of a pressed stag 
over heath hill valley ; her long hair streammg m 
the wind, laugh ru 
over break-neck fences, walls, and 


sh 1} ie 
af to the 


which were pretty constant, some 


Sometimes she would mount a vicious colt, dk en- 


and moor, 
| 


less 


and 
swe pt 
histled 


} 
atone, 


wing from her lips as she 
When the gale w 
ht be 


he mountam billows, as fearless of dan- 


and a care 
rooks 
across the occasionally she mi seen 
steering a light boat over t 
ger as the white gull 
Her father, who doted upon his untamed, be 
for a 


inclination, 


tossing waves, gu 
sca 
autiful child, never 
authority any whim or 

be When angry at 


some passed act of this kind, she would kiss and « him out of 


: ; 
moment thought of checking with his 


however imprudent they might 
aress 
thus continued to do yust 


istand 


yrocure 


ill-humour, and as she pleased 


' 


anvthing desired by Agne 8 
frown 


"Tis said that no one could wit! 
M‘Caire If a 
from her black flashing eves was certain to do so. ‘I 
country round was the | 1 Manor The poor bless- 


ed her and prayed for her preservation, for her charity 


smile did not | what was wished, a 


he talk of the 


neiress of t House 


fo them was 


boundless The sick would tine 


ry 


her ghding 1 chamber and 


d, 


is In sore 


smoothing their pillow wath re har and ac i ministering the con- 


solation of an angel, as she w arance, 


Miss M‘Caire 


mingled like 


respects. In appr 
perfect beauty Her skin 
the il and the 


and notwithstanding 


was a was pink and white 


Her tig 


Wiiluitne 


the tints of ly rose 


her 


and proud tm bearing, 
or more lovely lady 
Amon, ier gentlemen, Mr. ¢ 
for che prize of Agnes M*Cau Ile was a 
with a ind, frank, and open heart. Not one 


eyes have si Ller, 


numbers of ¢ atonde 


race tri 
in the 
straiy 


lady 


was the 
For a 


superneur hame, and hit ile 
hunt, both far ar 
had 


distant 


long time t 
doubtful 


treated 
Somet 


id near rhe 


she done all others, with 

cold ! 

at otvert yu ‘al 

to toy and play with the feelin 

with a hooked trout; but 

M‘Caire’s heart, althoug 
‘Tormented and tired with t 


affair ata 


look weonld be 
Imes, an une 

al 
Fredernek Catonder ured 


h he was ignorant of his success 

conflicting conduct of \l ss 
istdiul w i te 

te horse, Mr. Fred 


fort r0O8C 


ut nes, 


- he resolved to settle the short jt np 
mount r his favour 


Manor 


the 


—vVves or no, and one d iV 
rick C 

The morning had a dull look ; 
a dead calm ensued, « ible smules and frow: 
M'‘Caire, when the lover, full of doubts {fe 
the row of towering elms, upon the herd road leading to the Manor- 
house. The clattering of the alled th 
attention of Miss Aenes from teaching a pet spaniel to pert 
some trick ; for her 
upon her dogs and 


atonder rode towards the ouse + pury 


in crusts, 


and then 
s of Miss 


rvectween 


wind came 
hance as the 


Tr irs, cantered 


horse’s hoofs as he neared, ¢ 
oO perk i 
amusements generally consisted in attending 
bird 
mischief. Books and music she 
but occasionally all th 
their work to listen to one 
like the fairy queen's 
her to sit clese to his easy-c} 
ed voice chant some heart 
the sun was setting behind 

Miss Agnes saw the horseman’s approach, and at once t} 
of the object of his coming. [t was earlier than usual for morning 
visits, and, from previous reasons, she had but little doubt of 
cause of this one 

**He looks verv handsome she exclaimed, “ar 
good, dear fellow. Shall I, or shall Lnot! That 
And her fair brow was knit in deep thought 

Ringing the bell violently for her attendant, she 
riding-habit put on, ordered her horse 
the door immedi and met Mr. ¢ 
house, just as he had dismounted 

“* Ah! Mr. Catonder, what so e 
ed gallop,”’ said Miss M‘Caire, 
the heart of a man 

* Perhaps you will permit me to accompany you,” 
Catonder, looking rather confused 

* Well, I know of nothing that 
objection,” replied Miss Agnes carelessly 

*“T should try to overrule anv that might be submitted tuts 
morning, I assure vou, Miss M‘Caire,” rejoimed Mr. Catonder, by 
way of a hint to what he was going to say 

“Indeed! What, so bold, sir knight !" 
faughing. 


s, and endeavouring to accomplish them in 
never thought of, like other k 

and people would st 
of oer 


It was the old colonel’s 


¢ servants about 


untaught songs, which e} 
itest de 


» and in 


rre 


lair in the evening 


melt of her 


the 


i praver own 1 


distant hills 
} ht 


mueEent 


the 
d he's i kind, 
is mv choice.” 
hastily had her 
to be saddled and brought to 


‘atonder Uj} t s of the 


on the ste 


tely, 


' + 


arly I almost re mv intend- 
with as roguish a look as ever probed 


lied Mr 


can be urged as a reasonable 


exclaimed Miss Acnes, 


“* The coward often becomes desperate, you know,” replied he. 

“ Come, come, no craven similes. Coward, forsooth! What 
gentleman ever had a dastard’s nerves’? If by accident there 
such a thing, and he spoke, or even looked at me, I'd whip him 
|from my sight, like an offending hound!" and the lady's nding- 
switch cracked in the air, as she suited the action to the words. 

‘* By my honour, I shouldn't like to come under the lash,” 
Mr. Catonder. ‘“ But I hope that I’m in no such danger.’ 

“No, indeed. I believe you may deem yourself free from 
such ordeal,” replied Miss Agnes 

That permission I consider a compliment. But where do you 
intend riding Is the dew-drop to be brushed from the heath-bell, 
or the emerald turf pressed upon the downs!” 

Inquired with all the romance of a time-yellowed 
re pli d Miss M‘Caire ** No more of such vapid nonsens 
However, we'll gallop over the downs to the sea-shor¢ 
no objection to mde 

* None in the least, 

“Tf you had, 
with my greyhounds there 
love to 


them in their 


is 


said 


any 


novel,” 
to mi 

You've 
fast! 

’ was the reply 

I should soon distance you : 
You shall 


flv 


for I doat upon racing 
the fleet fellows 
, , ¢ 

aiong The ny, 


Every muse 


Set oul- 


strip the wind | see them how my 


horse tries to beat matchless speed ! 
the 


His 


ro 


is stramed to cracking. He throws back his ears, and swe 
ground like hare 
veins full of fire, and swelled as the fibres on a vine- 
in our chase of fun and glee, merry as a set of mad-caps 
said Miss Agnes, flushed with the excitement felt 
deseription 


ps 

his exertions 

leaf, 
, as we are,” 


at 


a chased I cheer him in 
on we 


she her own 
‘The horse was now brought to the door, and no sooner saw his 
mistress than, giving a plunge onward, he neighed a loud recognition 
‘You what it to of Miss 
M’Caire, smoothing the arched neck of her pleased horse, and spring- 


see Is be a favourite mine,” said 


ing lightly into her saddle 

+ * replied Mr. Catonder, 
ide of the | 
the 
} 


placing it to her lips, she blew a long, st 
ore yi 


itis, an enviable condition, mount- 
and at one 


hat 
ing his steed, bound was at the s ily 
A small silver whistle 
Agnes; 
was answered by a 
wards them, that jumped to the 
delight, when they arrived at the 
for ran 


pricked ears, iting t 


M 

It 
to- 
with 


ot 


imme 


neck 
ll s 


inds 


Was suspended round 
ir 


leash of large, superb rushing 


saddle-bow, and screamed 
place 


distance 


where their mistress waited 


them. Then they some before, and stood with 


yoytul, t 
to have 
, by Miss Ww c 


from 


as ubomyv he usu ‘our a loodless 


sport It was the only one they were permitted lor no 
living creature w injured, or allowed to 


"Tis said the birds even knew that they 
her, and built their nests in the luxuriant ivy which crep 


bed-room ¢ . feed fear from her hands 
allow her 


is ever 


were tree 


when near 


isciment ig without ar 


about, 
dro} 


bout her 
Her 

them the when ste ped mn 
wa r daily ¢ Allt loved 
for her kindness of heart was only ¢ | slled by her ac 


and linvers to caress 
and ur 


well thev 


fish would trisk 
| iresh mos Iss, 


clobe ® 


her, as 


istom 
ts ol ¢ 


Few have had so many blessings showered upon their head 


Miss Agne 


with, 


‘arcely mentio 
good | 
xious lor t 


hame Was s¢ 


wale 


from childhood, her 
tre and 


to say which appeared 


h over the dy 


run, 


but * Ciod save mn harm, 


it is impessible most an it 
Miss Agnes, the horse , or the grey 


tures long f 


ly 


led 


how 


tted, 


the crea " 
and pul pon her t 
you are ¢ jually desirous to obev 


yuned Mr. Catonder 


ulily that I am ; 


re 
most re 


for Hastn 


here's rs clil, and remember, I stop not 
t ivalhier 


Het 


haune and 1 hig 
n was slackene d The 
| cheertul * Away 


With the 


and level, 


horse reared upon his jumped 


1€s, 


curbing re hounds 


j 
ito 


from the 


ht a lou 
whole at : 
the turt; hil 
Now 


ith 


ery of del in 
on went the 1ierry pace speed of ligh 
lew over l were 
to them and then a merry laugh we rried t 
breeze, as rst from the lips of the | | | 


trapid ride 
sward ** Sie 
thought Mr 


Im Wilt 


ill the sound that was heard in tha 
oft the horses’ feet upon the greet 
but then how beautitul she ts,” 
{ Phe 


win 


hooded hawk ; 
manner 
ot a 


rode a little way belhinc 


as fit 
lent to fox 


the notion 


ws 


her horse was suthc 
ddle, ling gracefully to 
ller el 


bent t 


she sat upon t es 
animal took his lon were « 


} 1 t wl } | 
her sinail Walst, @nad naie-nhanad W 


irds the pur 
ild 


orse bach 


an arrow shit the course, and no fault co 


matchless ndi not beauty upon h 


ared a wide of t Pots 
{ 


il her 
Now 


checking 


they ne 


the horse s spceer bounded acr 


vw ease and quickness of a tl 
W Tt Mr 


panion as she 


oO 


Catonder’s eves were bent his fair com- 


charge asthe 
known ; 


rse's 


ther so upon 
horse balked the 
thrown heavilv, many 


Miss M’Caire pulled 


the I orseman, 


le ap, or whether 


was never but that he was 
y irds over his he 


{ 


ana 


is quit 


rar 


head, 
iient 


‘ts had resulted 


suppressit iat 


returned to maguire uf any serious from such an 
LW acon occurrence 
‘Nothing of consequence,’ 
from the shake 
‘ ae } 
\ ou LOOK Dianc red w 
asked Miss A mes, 
» 
uu 


lied Mi. Catonder, rising, very 


How 


now lau hea vate mishi 


it 


ap 


umble did happen 


t in lie wes betwen 
It may appear 
presence ol 


* temporary annoyanc¢ 


he was too much ch i to answet! 


his teeth, and a frown bent his brow over his eves 


but fa n the 


to some a trifling circumstance a 
lady makes a man feel so ridiculous, 
‘an hardly be exceeded. This, too, re one in whose estimation 


wished to stan s time, was peculiarly 
He mounted ag 
than 1, ** I'm 
roceed in the gallop ” 


1 superlatively well at t 
ind irritating to Mr. ¢ 
with rather good 


fortunate atonder ain, 
and, 
the unluckiest fellow living. However, let us | 

“No, I tl Since it pleased you without mv 
consent, or indeed, your own, we mil now proce ( d leisure lv to the 
cliff, joined Miss Agnes, laughing 


80, tha’ 


m assumed humour, real, sai 


to 


iank vou stop 


is, vou see, close to us,” re 
for her to contmue the gallop, if desired 


for a position, is that of lying flat upon 


which 
it was impossible 
** What a singular taste 
he hack,” continued she, chating him more severely than she 
aware of. **Oh! thou Nimrod, where is thy wonted skill! For 
me to lead, and throw thee. Well may I say, ‘what a falling off 
was there.”’ And then she laughed again, till the tears stood 1 


Was 


uer eves 
Mr. Catonder tried to join in the merriment of Miss M'Caire, but 
it was an attempt as awkward as his fail. They proceeded slowly || 


to the verge of the towering heights, bounding the lashing Waves 
and, dismounting, sat down upon the turf to rest the mselves ; M) “ 
Agnes still alluding to the accident with hints and jokes ; M 
Catonder still vexed and in great ill-humour. oi 
The mist which hung gloomily upon the boundless waters noy 
began to roll away, and the bright clear sun broke from his clo 
curtain upon the earth and sea, rendering dull nature 
brilliant and cheerful. The gull wheeled in lofty fight 
the deep, blue ocean ; dipping, 
with a wild scream of delight to shake the salt drops from it 
The curlew skimmed with rapid wing his restless « 


in @ momen: 
IS gracef 
circles over now and 
breast 


hovering Over a swe lling wave, to snatch, occasions 
The bleached sails of 
horizon ; and, altogether, the 
of Miss M’Cai from bantering 


She 


a ship 
attractive, magical scer 
and mirth, t 


rious fare were | 


attention 
was inlng post 
round t! 
the who was 
Her large, d 
far at 


words Were 


ve neck of a favou sound, the other hi 


horse, short he 


croppin 
irk Eves WeTé the 
when she 
whispered in her ea 
1 to her cheeks 

No answe re<¢ 
saw that his success was cer 


luded i 


view, sea, rand } ressed s] Qg 


rs with falteri 


Se wee wes 


sott 


the er on 
for Frederick Catonder ame trom t 


her countenance fe 
ecepted lover, and he cone 


an a 1 brief raptur 

he r the Ss i 4 ntin . 
Did luded ! 

and upon a pair of ruby lips a first, 


reluct 


his suit 


after this a wa 
long, clingin 


gy ol 
f say ¢ I believe 


ince tlected covness 


not 
her feet, and said, * 


vielded without ora 


spoken 


Now, 


a word was 


upon 


ng wi as thi it familiar name to Mr. Cat 
| * What can I do or say, to pr 


‘ae pleas 
s delig 


ana said, 


‘Words are mere empty 


suCcceEct r breath of chival 


L 5 } , 
K lances or necks lor smiles, 


her vows nor deeds are re 1,”* re 


julres 


ym my heart that an action could 


protestatio 


Mr. ¢ 


ier it ip) 


n is too commo! 


atonde r, 
would 
ure, With a sly 
towards home 
The Dem 
flashing eves 
Now this De 
1 close rese! nee 
‘castoned by t 


non's foot-n 


to the foot 


aoul we ce tinued 


I 
| 


ul Washec 
for 
larity 


leet 


ime to time | 


p, crumbling wal 
. Which, from the pec 
bout twentyv-lour 
. 
rth 


Way in Willer 


at befel hu 


Wi! 


withi 


accident th 


ill things n 


-mark, which was 


ireaming of tf seriou 


member the ult, 
volunteer 
s 


were arce ly 


rowels ito his horse's ff and wit 
ful le ap With o 
re—upon it—i 
Ire Ww ck uy 


sprung 


tched 


stre 
eag seemo tie 
hesitated —<¢ 
he 


other 


mist 
from 
of the 
‘Trying to recover hims 


and 


jump, 
recipice- 


declivity 


e, send stones bene 


e, whi > bot 


rther down, 
a moment becoming 
} th 


ock-weed, MK 


benea 


ives Ol a large a yust i 
I bor 


th ' every 


i ron the roc ks 
icked With one 


fated 


hand 
r the 
aves holding him between warm lite 
Frozen with horrour, Miss M’Caire | 
Immoveable and breathless, she watched the 
pon the breaking edge 
with ey g 
watched the ter 


graspu he weed, w 
few 


mevitab!l 


horseman ove terrific th—a 


both as they straggted u ot the y 
Reaper - 


aspe d together ; 


heart, she 


He r hands ec 
and ceaseless be ating 


ertions of the horse ; upon seeing him launched ben 


he brink, } 


gled terrour and yov burst from | 


ride r grasp the dock-we ( d growing t pon t 

m ot min 
an old fisherman said that he heard it 
e rushed to assist him from th 
in his hand ; another 
must have when kneeling upon the extreme ed 
caught the hand in hers, ¢ leaf 


gers, ar d thus locked togethe into the 


and s 
sea. na t . 8h 
instant 
severed, 
as the remainin snapped 
r, both fell 


corses 
as the coast-quard 


abvss, 


veless and bleeding, 
} 
fis = 


the dead of mght paces 
ls nerves tremble and his blood is ¢ 
reeze The 


and waze in 8 


hilled as an une 


pon the fishermen, as they 


borne u 


r nets, ler at ¢ 
by 


pause 


but 


vy lovers of * 


it is never heard without 
ihapy Hastings Clu.” 
So ended the huntsman’s story 

The night was far advanced, and the 
with many of the guests, departed with 
Most of the company evinced symptoms of somnambulency. 
by one cre pt away All had now left the festive scene savé 
cow-boy, who seemed lost in contemplation. He 
conscious eyes upon the dying embers, that “ ke " d on the h 
and suddenly msing from his seat, he exclaimed, * What @ | 
Miss Agnes worn’t stronger in the arm loike, or th at weed t 
stonter loike.” 

The moon was shining brightly as he crossed the ¥ 
way to a hay-loft for ben repose ; but from some une xpli 
he always declared, “ there were fro moons shedding therr pale “ig 
upon field and flower, on the night of ‘the huntsman’s wedding 


ist them; any 


squire, after si! 


his friends for re 


} 
LOOKReG 


ained caus 





S_OUUEEem 


ung Waves 


Ives ; Miss 
jokes . 





raters now 


is cl] 
a Clo 





a momer 
tS vracef 


hen Sir 
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A SEASON AT CHELTENHAM. 


ladies listen; no; we must put a bridle upon our pen, and only 
request our fair readers to let go the reins of their imaginations, or, 


The season in London for the year one thousand eight hundred enjoying the “ Pleasures of Memory,” recall their experience, or, if 


nd —— was over! ‘The metropolis was half deserted ! 


Berkeley -square. 
ovs at. Windsor 





One-half of Howell and James's est 





ws which of rig 






it to happen at the 





vav and her fair daughter Celestina had j 


to what part of the world they should bend 


























; steps of Newman's posters Long were the cogilations of the 
mamma’ loud were the complaints of the mamma's gentle 
ter; for it tunately happened that the handsome fortune 

id been settled on the Lady Jemima on the day of her mar 
e, had veen re dues d to a very muiscr able pittance by the blan- 
elegant and dissipated Mr. Sighaway, so that 
der of the dav, and Lady Jemima, after sum 
th Colonel S and Mr. Hume, had 
ed to rusticate for the seas scoigne’s hotel, Harrow- 
Celestina’s young heart loudly exclaimed agamst the injus- 
- mersing le eh i place where nobody but York 
rs. Leeds clothiers, and Irish adventurers, ever congregated 
Celes *s tears and ers prevailed over the transient econo 
«i ) evere and’ Cheiter i s had veC¢ 
e Book of | express roti 
. yrs Ss Vis s s of vorld of fas 
( s ol sute Mile ins s stars Of the frst i ‘ 
vy was | vy Jemima g ihhed by e honor ad worsh paid 
Cheitenham, wie erto the I s B———y Arcades 
elgned s s eles t 
‘ i d Celes ome ‘ one ‘ r 
t 4 ‘ J t ‘ ] ‘ ‘ ‘ = sO 
i figure, W Lad ina suddenly her daughter, and 
ded back in the ‘ Montpellie 
r i or Celes is vay is our iT) ad vemg 
‘ er? ex s } iol her nus > nus 
v le Pa dhe ‘ und din 
j <. ton eg { 
i g wus { k ' 
t wits ft ss. llow lo ~ ave | 
sii¢ 0 oih ‘ Know not, b i eX css ‘ 
t the s 1 Aas re ed as 
=] ~ ( ed c Ss ( »’ s 
il s ( ‘ V fas \ 
1 lay! \ vish t ( ‘ er firs ne s 
Now 8 sate iL ces 
en intim < ‘ t teas the reader w 
\ s th ‘ ‘ t i t \v ‘ t = «4 slic = 
se m t ito m t em, eve 
stus P 8 1 constant visite I vy J 
‘ ways s i lar fl on ind I, Jem i 
gu CT ( ed thereat, as At stus P s 
was ascertained to be a vo gentleman of fortune and family 
nknown to fame and the world of fashio 
{nd now the seasor Chel ian Was ving to it 
se: the M_ ( | ISS s ‘ 
sull Mr. A stus | ‘ I le rey ‘ ration of the 
ssion Which he ente ed for the heavenly Celestina. He flirted 

4 talked d walked, wrote sonnets to his mustress’s evebrows, 

wrote in her album, but never expheitly demanded her hand; m 
wre Was aid ceo nysterv in the conduct of Augustus 

1 Was trulv ai ing The eve walt | Teas Jem na ‘ 
at maternal solicitude tor w 1 she was so remarka d which 
nfinitely became her, t ght it her duty to ywate her 
ghter upon the sufyect, and give her that advice the occasion 
sould demand. Accordingly, m that part of the mor mn which 
hes seclude themselves trom the society of the other sex, and 
the privilege of calling their own, the Lady Jemima and her 

able daughter had a long and confidential fete-a ym the sut 

f Augustus Phipps. and as we were in the confidence of be 

es, we happen to know that Ce lest iwas | ble to add much 

1¢ information we have @iven. She told her atlec ce mam- 

a that her dear Augustus seemed oppressed with some secret 

ef, that she had often at npted to obta his confidence, but 

wt success: she had t ery and the s0 gs) n,” 
all in va \ugustus se ed hurt and mortified, t never in- 
gnant Lady Jemima ed that At gustus might ve cf nut 

{some great crime, and was now suffering under all the pangs of 

ruiltv conscience But to this supposition Celestina would not 

nfor a moment; she had a periect reliance on the honour and 
egrity of her lover. The result of the conference between mother 
wd daughter was, that the entleman should be ¢ Lap lied to come 


: , 
in exp ination, é 
Augustus Phipps now made his appearance at the lodgings of 
udy Jeminta with his beloved 


as usu 


morning 
was ushered into the drawing-room, and found Lady Jemima 
v. After the salutat 
stina, upon which Lady Jemima observed, “ Mr. Phipps, 
tv, but Iam afraid that you are 

tv of Celestina for | of mind 
it is mv du 
lear sir, to speak plainly, 





ms had passed, Augustus asked for Ce- 
ist 
too much 
My dauzhter is 


yr to see that her | ip- 





you m 
tcuse a mother’s anxic 


e€ soci eT peace 





affectionate girl, 
$s not 


ere is a gentleman in Chelt 


2 good and 


1€SS trifled with ; besides, 


my 
iham to whom I should have no ob- 








m to see mv dat ghter un ed, and I have every reason to be- 
¥é Is anxious to address Celestina, but is kept back by the noto- 
mur attentions, (this was perfectly true, extraordinary as it 
ppear ;) therefore ——" ‘ Allow me to interrupt you, my 

it madam,” said Augustus Phipps, and, without waiting for that 





wance, he did interrupt her, and made a full, fair, and open de- 
tration love, admiration, ind adoration of 
estina Sighaway, and thereupon begged permission to lay him- 
and fortune at her feet He 
™ the state of his promised a handsome 


of his the delectable 


x gave a most satistactory account 


affairs settlement, and 
ped for her ladvship’s permission to repeat the same to Celes- 
una herself 
This the highly gratified mother graciously accorded, and 
“owing Augustus to imprint a gallant kiss on the still unfaded 
ea *, she took her departure, and pro- 


after 





neek of his future mother-in-la 
mised to send her daughter to him 

In the course of a few minutes Celestina made her appearance, 
* blushing rosy red.” Far be it from us to intrude our unbidden 
feet into those sacred bowers “‘ where lovers breathe their vows and 


Gunter 
and his myriads of my rmidons listlessly viewed the leafy glories of 
Royalty had retired to enjoy for a while summer 
lishment 
f-pay, and the remainder making out half-yearly accounts, 
rs commence- 
ned, and vet Lady Jemima Sigh- 
not made up their minds 
ther steps, or rather 


they are unable to do so, we have no doubt that the ** Pleasures of 
































THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


LINES ADDRESSED TOA PRISM, 




















Hope” will give them exactly to understand what Augustus Phipps Sent to the late M. David, the eminent French sculptor— By Amelie Opve 
, ar y . rer ; 
said, and what Celestina replied Go, fair diepenser of celestial light, 
Ihe lovers were walking that evening in the shady leafy paths hed = detent ts ’ , 
} } y . a « i i mv dis ) ‘ sa ' sight; 
which are the giory of the Montpelher Celestina atlect ely oO . , 
, - bad ‘ ; A citat S u 
leaned on the arm of her Augustus, while a shade of me choly 0 ‘ 
} } ” er eve a i “ ries spread ; 
came over his lofty brow. “ My Augustus,” softly whispered Ce , eae” , 
( 7 Cel Arn itly beaming u « hours of gloom, 
stina, ““ what distresses you mide 1 ur testy 
“ : ewe . ‘ f¢ in your Celestina With wreaths of radianes s darken’d room ' 
Augustus trembled—* | dare not 
( ' ho may new os te ‘ s penis rise 
elestina persisted 
est pe ste ; ; \W ‘ ‘ gy col Ss tie s coves 
Augustus whispered in her ear ° ” e . 
i 4) fluc < ~ 
. iF s \ ‘ sw new ‘ 
A lond shriek res ad thro ec g ves of M ‘ i ‘ 
shall w s a s vrow 
\ stus Phipps rushed wildly from the grounds, and im 
( ; And ches . s bedeck his pens , 
( t han clest i d tan | "i t ss j a 
‘ eltenh en } e gra Vhy ae vs perhaps his skill may ‘ 
ely conveyed to the private ts of the ta eress " : , 
l ‘ * ‘ vy am or 
d due ti ecovered, t ¢ secret whi \ stus ? s | 1 
I ed to he was sacred trom the ries ol ever l « “ st ‘ . heart 
Kkeader, w \ eard nd wi orm thee it te to . 
: rr ¥ ins 
one—.\ stus | ps was a ler al t 
! i er Fanev waves soar ving 
x Now le Mus \ Sper 
FOUR BON VIVANTS. Py 
Lheo. Cibber, < \ e othe nm VIN su Say ex 
I . tee ss ‘ \\ . ‘ 
CVE R | ‘ vt As 
! 
‘ i 5) \ = i i i ‘4 
‘ s \ \ f e bt I 
A = ‘ = rm y \ t wt ¢ VV A ty 
} thev w ‘ ctl ‘ Wha ‘ M ver « ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ = {? 
‘ vt i) | . 
s \\ i 
- , 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ l eay 
‘ ‘ = I y \ \! AN ‘ \ty n im 
‘ ‘ \ ‘ « ‘ \ h et whieh 
Give i «* world 
= | j ‘ ‘ cr 
< ‘ ‘ ‘ tine 
F ' V t ( \ ‘ “ 
( ‘ t Here. v t ‘ ot ( 
i esses 
\ | 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ cor 
{ 
‘ | ’ e ter 
) ‘ ‘ ‘ | = 
v ove P P ne flay 
Heavy | ‘ ‘ 1 set 
\« ( you ' 
a ] ‘ ( | « 
This ae the 
I fies 1 ! the 
\ t ac) ¢ ‘ Lhe , ‘ If 
\ ' | ‘ BC a 
the frigehre \ er v \ Ml ‘ 
CVve ct ‘ a hye 
? 
low vores ( I 1 
nd see r ! s ‘ ~ i e t ( « 
‘ mney cn ( 1 i ‘ SW et 4 at ft ‘ | ‘ ery «, ¥ 
men up stairs we ce any i cdeviis ‘ ‘ t 
| 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. of hee 
. | I’a 
Cardinal Wolsey was “an h est poore I ss , 
« ! tercode 
‘ , and was | im 147! lthis poor nm 
: \ li i Mussulman, 
posed to have ! a butcher Om rete t ‘| ssl \ 
: cue ‘ t swers, 
Wolsey this circums ( WwW fauw  ¢ ed Ss 
l I hast 
however, cali \ sey Ss butchers cur ‘ i . 

y« ‘ mned 
dog rawing ‘ ‘ ‘ S it Was jr ‘ t } ' ~ VI | ciense the 
bone ol s j Was ict iw low at Ox 

‘ ‘ moke, ente 
the | pose ol © Lk s oa iH 
. ‘ Tt though 
defianes ancl he wed t t " ssurv t 
ho k sl cucl 
ality a man for distinet even att rm n “ i P 
soon distinaurshed ns 1. tak ’ s bachel ot arts « urTee @ tis , 
‘1 , K NI N HEAVE { ‘ vy ota tla 
ford when he was y ech . He erwards be ‘ . 
V A few \ ' omuly 
tute tot sons ¢ mar ~ ) Wi pre i | 
li Nig” each 5; While he be ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ende 
‘ \ ‘ ' » thew reapective 
dence place he w t ) stocks by Ser A us Paw ‘ . 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ente 
a justice of the ne on a © « t drunk | k 
. i ! ‘ 
riot ata fair. | s seems ! ! 'y a ‘ . - 
a ‘ | ‘ 
occasion for t s tv. i evenged i 
. > ‘ . ‘ t f ytte tory 
when he became lord « ra roll ind, by Keeping the . | 
- ' ve enw ‘ ering m the dust 
In close conhnem a the | et sever years WW -cV Was : 
\ ‘ I who is provided 
also said to have t nseli mto ad ities vy musar 
> : : ‘ I how s! ull 
the funds of Magdalen college rthe pur se ol t i ' ; 
. . ‘ t ect » fleeting’ How can 
ble tower of that colleg It s be true, it atlords as r , 
’ “ 1 of ‘ ‘ exion ws 80 brel, en- 
ot ‘ ur ’ is ca i¢ . ’ “ th ! i i 
. P ew P oe Why should not our 
D4 ‘ ful 4 ve ‘ s i 
, t l f+ ( f s Tow t ‘ ‘ 1 unsatisfying as they’ Sut, 
-_ ‘orer . , , ean { i i) « hae ven us perfect as 
seems to have i Wolses ste 1 magnificence ‘ 
‘ . ‘ e (ros s | eve of unenhgenht 
ture, softened by th ement of the age. and ke 
‘ t« 7) ti nto dust, the 
hy that pr ce 1 mod for which he s s spc ] { 
I : eve ‘ ‘ t tt ‘ or loosened of 
Having been made « to Henry VIIL. Wolsev obtamed ere i 
£ ‘ ‘ ‘ metances 1 the 
nreferment. and ac ed that ascenden vhich is venerally pos : 
pre <“* . re ne of ever tine le rm “ | the ? t vy of alfa 
sessed by strong 1 is overt sho are either weak 
, 7 ’ ser " H ‘ ‘ the * ember of it is laid 
or indolent His r t er gave him several bishopric ‘ 
. ’ ‘ rave me ar al } mortal bio mH, ar d 
length he was mad ishop of York, a h chancellor " 
~Be* ' ‘ © ¢ iV ‘ ‘ tis aya coniple teal 
Eng! und, and prime m ter In this sit m he might be ¢ 

* ve 

dered as the ariuter ot I “ I Leo X. created him a card . . , 
: * (CONTENT ' NTFEN ve ester te t oe Wisely ric men 
nal, and the kings Fra nd S » loaded him with favours, im ‘ . 
g , re more hh e to cise ent | rmen It is observable that 
ler rat n over to their respective interests 
aes oe noe S . . . men of the ghest fortune © apt most casily to resent the smalbest 
things; a little negl i shight word, an unpleasmg look « » af 
AnTAXERKES.—This opera written and composed by D fee » more thar aches, blows, wr s do those of a mean 
Arne about the vear 17@2, some twenty-four vears after he set onditior Ir ‘ sa nice and squeamish thing, and it is hard 
Milton's Comus to music. Miss Brent was the original Artaze s, to find any thing able to please men of a full and thriving estate 
for which Arne expre ssly composed the beautiful song. * In In-) whereas a good meal, a small gift, a little gain, or good success of 


faney.”’ in the kev of C, (for Tenduecci was of the Velluti school 
and which Madame Vestris rendered so popular when she sung it a 


few years since in 


his labour, doth produce 


conte 


n a poor man a very solid pleasure » whence 
ntedness hath place, and 1s needful in every condition, be it 


appearance never so prosperous, so plentiful, so pleasant 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


WHO GOVERNS? 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKEE 


CHAPTER I|.—THE BOOKKEEPER 


‘Tam a lost man, Colas!" said Monsieur Larmes, as he hurried 
home from the bureau of the Admiralty, in which he was a_book- 
I can 


keeper, and threw himself ina chair. “JT ama lost man! 


take care of you no longer, my poor fellow !” 

Colas Rosier, who had never seen his master in such agitation, 
was struck dumb with surprise. And indeed, if he lost the support 
of Monsieur Larmes, he would be as friendless as any mortal could 
well be. The old man had been a second father to him, had 
superintended his education, given him employment as a copyist 
under him, and promised to make him the heir of his hard-earned 
savings 
'** exclaimed Colas, at last ; ‘‘ what have you done’? 


If I could 


trust to your discretion—remember, a single word may cost you 


* A lost man 
* Nothing 


g; it is because I will not do something 


your liberty, perhaps your life. But you must promise to be as 
silent as the grave.” Colas promised everything that was required, 
and the old man went on. ‘“ There is a deficit of more than half a 
million in the accounts of the marine department. The matter 
cannot be hushed up any longer. Monsieur de Gatry has ruined 
himself by his extravagance, and is now trying to lay the blame on 
He 
offered me first forty, and then sixty thousand livres, if I would 


offered to pay me ten thousand francs a line for such a letter 


some one else. Why he chose me, I am sure I cannot tell 


write him a letter, and acknowledge that the guilt was mine 


When I, like an honest old fool as I am, hesitated, he grew furious, 
and threatened, if I refused, to charge me with the crime, to save 
himself. Now I donot know what to do. He is rich and powerful ; 
all he has to do is to accuse me of the robbery, and I am a prisoner 
in the Bastille for life 


consider the matter 


He has given me twenty-four hours to 
During that time, I am to remain a prisoner 
in my own house, and it is already surrounded by agents of the 
police.”’ 

** And what will you do? 


” 


asked Colas, anxiously 

“T trust in God! he will not suffer the innocent to be oppressed 
When I am in the hands of justice, I am at least safe from assas- 
Then will I speak out, be the result what it may. Till 
then, remember your promise, and be silent.”’ 


sination. 


Much mote was talked of between them, during which Colas’s 
anxiety and grief increased to such a pitch, that Larmes was un- 
willing to prolong the conversation. He ordered his young pupil 
to attend to the business in hand, and shut himself up in his room 
to arrange his papers, for he looked upon himself already as a 
dying man 


CHAPTER IL.—-PAULINE 


Colas looked pale and anxious enough as he crossed the court of 
the hotel in which Larmes resided. This hotel belonged to the 
Count d'Oron, one of the gayest and most fashionable noblemen in 
all Paris. It was said that Prince Soubise was paying court to his 
daughter, and the prince's visits to the house were doubtless very 
frequent ; but, in fact, the attraction he found there was not the 
young comtesse, but her attendant or lady-companion, Pauline de 
Pons 
very little for all the honeyed compliments the prince bestowed on 


Pauline, an orphan dependant on the count’s bounty, cared 


her so liberally ; but, though blind to his attractions, she had eyes 
enough for the blooming beauty of her young neighbour, Colas. 
She always had some business to transact with him; there were 
always papers to be copied or documents to be drawn. 
his simplicity, never dreamed that he had made so flattering a con- 
quest, and indeed hardly knew what love was. 
be standing at her window, as Colas crossed the court. 
startled to see him look so pale and sad. “ Bst, bst!"" she whis- 
pered. He did not hear her 
to him. He ascended the stairs, still sighing and moaning. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Colas, what has happened !” cried she, as he 
entered, and she saw that he had been weeping. He kept silence, 
and sighed again. 

“ Speak, speak !"’ she continued, “do not leave me in this un- 
certainty.” 

Colas shrugged his shoulders as he replied, “* Mademoiselle will 
excuse my speaking further. All I can say is—that I must leave 
you. I quit the house, and probably Parts, to-morrow morning.” 


Colas, in 


She happened to 
She was 


Pauline turned pale at this unexpected announcement, and sunk | 


powerless on a chair. She repeated her questions, but he would 


not answer them. ‘ Have you so little esteem for me,” she asked, , 
at length, * that you will not even condescend to tell me why you 
Colas, if it is so, I would hate you from the verv bot- | 


leave us! 


tom of my heart—if I could. But go—you were the only friend I 


had in the world, and though you may find many others, you will | 


‘“Colas !" she cried, and beckoned 


him, and vowed to its owner, in the simplicity of his heart, to look | 


upon her always as a sister ; of course he had now no secrets from 
her, so he told her the whole story, under the most solemn promise 
of absolute secresy. Pauline was alarmed, but not half so much as 
her new brother. She was in love, and to love nothing is impos- 
“ Be easy, good Colas,” said she, “ there will be no neces- 
sity for your leaving us. Something or other can be done to save 
If I could only think of any plan—but go, now, and 
leave me alone. It must he done, and I will think over some way 
of doing it.” Colas left her, as she requested, but turned as he 
went out, and said anxiously, “ Sister, sister, if you betray my se- 


sible 


your guardian 


cret, I will never be your brother again !” 


CHAPTER Lil.—PRINCE SOUBISE. 


Meantime Prince Soubise’s carriage drove up, and he was as- 
cending the stairs as Pauline left her room. The prince thought 
he had never seen her look so lovely ; and it might well be, for her 
cheek glowed with the consciousness of first love. She conducted 
him to the parlour, and regretted that he had missed the count, 
who had just driven out with his family 

* You regret it, Pauline, and I am rejoiced at it 


meet with a worse misfortune than that which gives me the sole 


May I never 
enjoyment of your society !"’ 

Pauline was used to his way of talking, and paid little heed to 
this and many similar compliments. She was thinking what could 
be done for poor Larmes. She had intended to speak to the Count 
d’Oron, trusting to his sagacity and influence, but he was indolent 
He, the 
favourite at court, who had the ear of the all-powerful minister, 
Cardinal Bernis, nay even of the monarch himself, he and no other 


and selfish. The prince's visit suggested other ideas 


could save him 

“My good lord,” she said, “I beg of you, no more trifiing ! 
want to speak to you about something serious.” 
was the answer, ‘‘do you really think 


** How, lovely Pauline, 
love trifling!” 

* Yours, at least.” 

“If my aflection for you isenot real, then there is nothing real 


under the sun; then is your beauty, Pauline, and the magic grace 


of your form, unreal and deceptive.’ 

“ Pray, prince, why do you talk so to me—is it to kill the tine! 
or to prove to me that you are the most graceful, insinuating man 
in all Paris! I know that already—everybody knows it 
could put any confidence in your professions of esteem for ine—if I 
have any claim—” 

“Tell me what cried the prince, and then followed a 


Pauline 


it is'”’ 
host of protestations, which we will spare our readers. 
told him the danger of the old bookkeeeper, professing to take an 


SS, 


“There is an enormous deficit in the accounts of his depar.. 


'ment—people talk of a million and over. This is what | forgot to 


If t) 


mterest in his fate, from his having been so long a neighbour of | 


hers, and very wisely saying nothing about his young protegé 
” she added, *‘ you are the only person who can 
save this innocent victim. Your intercession with the cardinal—” 

“No, no, he is not to be trusted, he is De Gatry’s patron—but 


And now, beautiful Pauline, I must leave 


“ And now, prince, 


there is another way 
I seize with eagerness the opportunity of being of some ser- 
And he kissed her hand, and hurried off. 


you. 
vice to you 


” 


CHAPTER IV.—MADAME DE POMPADOUR 

He repaired at once to the apartments of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Every one knows that this lady was for many years mistress 
of the affections, and of the kingdom too, of his most christian 
majesty, Louis XTV 


thirty years old, but his majesty still wore her chains. 


tell you.” 
The prince went on to tell the whole story, colouring it a |jt;), 
here and there as he proceeded. He spoke at last of the danger», 
which Larmes was placed, and depicted his age, his innocence. a 1d 
his sufferings so movingly, that the sensitive marchioness 
forced to shed tears. 
* That must not be,’ 


. 


she cried ; “ he shall not be made th 
Do you pledge yourself to the truth of y 


He is i 


tim of that monster 
you have told me’—if so, I must see the king at once 
noble to allow such crimes to go unpunished.” 


** And his good angel is always at his side. Allow me to kiss; 


hand of that angel, to sanctify my own sinfulness.” 


ce 


He retired, and the marchioness repaired to the royal pres, 


CHAPTER V.—THE KING. 
“T have been expecting you for some time, my dear marchione x: 
said his majesty. 
“T was told your ntajesty was engaged with the British 
sador.” 


atl 


“ Yes, but I found the thing a terrible bore ; so I turned } 
over to the cardinal. But what is the matter! 
Are you not well '” 


You have bes 

weeping 
**T am always well in the presence of my sovereign.” 

But sit down, and I will he Ip vo 

I have got a capital story to tell you about Maden 


** Good marchioness ! 
pearls 
d’Autun ; it is almost too good to be true 
But [ must know why my Antoine 


I have laughed ; 


VSe? 
out of breath at it tte has bee 
weeping. Has anything happened to displease you '” 

* Yes, sire, [ am displeased at the wickedness that exists ey 


under the best of monarchs.” The king was anxious to know 
more, and the marchioness exposed all the villanies committed 
planned by De Gatry. She was deeply moved by the recital, 
his majesty was not in the least 

“Why,” said he, in great surprise, “is that all’? What js tha 
Now listen t 


tous’ The courts will take care of it to-morrow 


my story about Mademoiselle d’Antun.” 

“* | beg leave simply to suggest, sire, that to-morrow will be to 
late. If De Gatry has in his hands Larmes’ written confession, a 
Larmes himself disappears, nothing can be done.” 

*“ You are right. We must send word to the cardinal.” 

** He is De Gatry’s special friend, as I am told.” 

“Then to the lieutenant of police. He might send an agent » 
Larmes and learn the particulars ; after which we can act aceord. 
ingly.” 

“ Excellent, sire: I must admire your sagacity as much as] d 
I did not reflect that if the police can ¢ 
hold of Gatry’s own handwriting, he is caught in his own trap.” 


your goodness of heart. 


** T suppose not, but you are a mere child in these matters of 
business. The lieutenant is still in the palace.” He touched aly 
and gave orders for the lieutenant to come before him in his privay 
blue cabinet, to which he repaired himself. * You must stay here, 
said he to Madame de Pompadour; “I want to have a good laugh 
with you over Mademoiselle d’Autun.” 

By this time it had grown late. Poor old Larmes sat at hom 
sad, yet resigned to his fate, when a knocking was heard at | 
This visit 


not rendered more agreeable by the glimpse afforded throug! 


door, which was opened by an agent of the police 


'| open door of half-a-dozen soldiers waiting outside. 


At the time of our story, she was five-and- | 
She was all- 


powerful at court ; or if some leading man, like Cardinal Bernis, for | 
instance, ventured to form a kind of opposition party, it was done || 


in the most moderate and cautious manner. 


The first noblemen in | 


France paid court to her, and even Voltaire felt proud when she | 


looked on him graciously. But among them alt, there was none 


she smiled upon as graciously as on Prince Soubise. In fact, this 


prince, though he had reached the ripe age of forty, was a very | 


agreeable man, polished, witty, seductive. The royal favourite, 


with all her prudence and self-command, could not help eyeing | 


him more favourably than her other worshippers. 


He had the tact | 


ta make her believe that he loved her with a violence that he found 


it hard to conceal, and was consuming with a secret passion that— |) 


never existed. The marchioness could not help pitying him in 
secret, and he played the hopeless yet constant lover to perfection, 
taughing in his sleeve the whole time. 


” 


“Have you forgotten anything, rover?” she asked as he enter- 
ed, for he had left her not an hour before. 
‘“« Alas! my dear marchioness,” replied he, as he kissed her hand, 


‘in your presence I forget even myseif.” 


“To the point, if you please, prinee, for the sphere of that self of || 


yours is so extensive, that I am at a loss to know whether you in- 
clude in it France only, or all Europe.” 


* You are severe to-day, yet in your irony you have spoken only || the young enthusiast, raising his hands and eyes to heaven, 


the truth. I really was going to talk about myself—that is, about 


find none to take such interest in your welfare as I have done. \| France—that is, about you.” 


Go!” and she hid her face in her handkerchief, and began to sob. 

Poor Colas did not know what to say. * Ah, Pauline, if I go, it is 
no fault of mine. How gladly would I stay! 
dear your sympathy is tome! But—” 


‘*O hypocrite.” was the answer, ‘‘my sympathy dear to you | 
Relieve yourself 


while you take such pleasure in tormenting me ! 


You know net how | 
|| place of wit '” 


“You are growing poetical—pray, speak in plain prose.” 
“Well, then, in prose be it. Do vou know where that abusive 


| street ditty was first composed, in which seurrility supplied the 


* What, that silly stuffabout me? At the cardinal’s, I suppose.”’ 
“ You are nearly right—at his tool’s—at De Gatry's. The vil- 


of your grief. I will be a sister to you in your sorrow, and you || Iain is now about to receive the reward of his foul slanders—he is 


shall be my brother—there is my hand upon it.” 


Colas kissed respectfully the little hand that was extended to | 


|| in a fair way to be sent to the galleys.” 


taal 


“Can this be possible ! 


| 
{ 


| Now I am ready.” 


|} 


| 
{| 
i} 
1} 
| 


’ } 
| till his own handwriting was produced, when he confessed } 


' 
| 
i! 


| } 


it 


| him presently, for he is under arrest as well as yourself 


Larmes turned pale and trembled at the sight, and our good 
Colas shifted from one foot to the other,in a perfect fever of appre- 
hension 

“You had this morning, 
cial tone, “ta conversation of a very peculiar character with Mon- 


* asked the police agent, in a very off 
sieur de Gatry '” 

Larmes bowed in silence. 

“You have in your possession a paper, which he wished you t 
copy?” The old book-keeper wes so thunderstruck at the omnis- 
cience of the police, that he could make no answer 

“Have the goodness to answer my question, and to deliver 


the paper.” It was done. ‘ And now be good enough to com 
with me ; a coach is in waiting outside.” 

“Where are you taking him?!” cried Colas in despair ; 
innocent. ‘Take me with him! I know all about it.’ 

“ Not so,” said Larmes; “no one shall suffer but myself. | 


know why I am made prisoner. My accuser is Monsieur de Gatry 


** he 


The agent shrugged his shoulders as he answered, “I have ™ 
wish to interfere in any difference you may have with Monsieur ce 
Gatry. You will doubtless have the honour of an interview wi" 
Mean- 
time you and the young gentleman there must follow me.” 

“ Do you hear that!” shouted Colas; “Gatry is arrested — 
Now I see it—now I know it all! We are safe! “Oh!” cr 

“6 Oh. 
thou incomparable, precious, heavenly”—Pauline, he was gous 
to say, but he corrected himself, and added—* police '” 

Several ministers of state were with the lieutenant of police 
The old book-keeper told his story. De Gatry denied everything 
guilt, and begged abjectly for merey. That very evening, Colas 
slipped away to thank his new sister for their preservation Thet 
same evening, at a ball, Pauline pressed the delighted prince’* 
hand gratefully, and told him, ‘‘ You have done a heavenly action! 
That same evening, the prince lay at the feet of Madame de Pom- 


|| padour, and told her, “I must worship you, for you are more thar 
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an angel !”” and that same evening, the marchioness praised the 
jing’s goodness till he thought himself a god. 

The next day, De Gatry’s imprisonment was the talk of all Paris. 
The culprit soon recovered his courage, and persisted im denying 
pis guilt. This changed the affair into a long and tedious law-suit, 
the end of which Larmes was not permitted to see: anxiety and 
fear had shaken his frame too sorely. The question for Colas was 
now, What he should do! for something must be done to support 
* Well,” said Pauline, ** why don’t you become book-keeper 


in Monsieur Larmes’ place 
“ Heavens ! Pauline, what are you thinking of! how can I pre- 
tend to aimso high! It is true, I used to do all the duty when my 
old frend was sick, for months at a time, but I know he tried often 
without success to get me one of the lower clerkships.”’ 
Pauline said nothing, but it was not long before she met the 


prince, and addressed him. ‘ Do you know, prince, that fear and 


snxiety have destroyed the old book-keeper Larmes ; so that, after 
all. he has fallen a victim to De Gatry’s malice '” 
Not a word, charming Pauline.” 

“Why do you not complete your good deed’ He has left an 
adopted son, Nicholas Rosier, who used to act as his assistant.— 
Why not use your influence in his favour’ He inherits all the old 
man's honesty and mdustry, but there is no ove to speak for him.” 

* How—no one to speak for him, when pity and sympathy for 
What is the young person's name 
He was 


” 


him flow from such lips! 
Pauline gave it to him, and he entered it in his note-book 
as good as his word, and that at the most favourable time, when 
the marchioness was talking with him about De Gatry’s villany, 
and speaking with much sympathy of the honest old man whom he 
ad brought so near to perpetual imprisonment, perhaps to death. 

“Near to death did you say, gracious lady’ said the prince 
“Fear and trouble of mind were too much for his feeble frame 
He stands in the presence of God, and names with gratitude among 
the angels the name of that earthly angel who rescued hun from 
destruction.” 

The marchioness was moved. 
in the same strain, while an actual, Lona fide tear glittered in his 
eve. This affected her still more. ‘“ Has he left any family’ The 
On this hint, Prince Soubise spoke with real 


The prince saw it, and went on 


king Is generous.” 
enthusiasm of the talents and integrity of his adopted son, the va- 
caney, ete. ete. * But, alas! he added, * the poor young man must 





suffer, because he has no friends.” 

“Prince,” said the marchioness, with much emotion, as she 
clasped his hand, * I have always known you as an agreeable com- 
panion, but never before as a man of a generous and feeling heart 
Do not try to hide your tears; they do you honour. The young 
man shall have the place.” She went straight to the king and 
preferred her request. “The minister has just been here with a 
parcel of nominations he wants me to sign,” was the answer 
“See if your protégé’s name is among them.’’ The marehioness 
obeyed, and found the place given to ene Meuron 

“ Let us leave it as it is,"’ remarked his majesty; “ the minister 
understands these things best.””. But Madame de Pompadour was 
in earnest ; and the next minute the name of Meuron was stricken 
out, to make room for that of our vonng hero, Nicholas Rosier. 


(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
SCENE FROM A MANUSCRIPT TRAGEDY, ENTITLED | 
JOANNA, QUEEN OF NAPLES. 
Scene.— The Council Chamber. The Queen and Nobles discovered 


Fra Roberto. I way not hold my peace 
Your highness must absolve me from offence, 
If, in my high and holy agency, 
{ press my counsel on your close observance. | 
I stand accountant to a mightier power 
‘fhan princes holéd—whose stubborn will 
Doth laugh to scorn e’en heav’n’s supremacy, 
And mock— 

Joanna. Again this insolence, proud priest ' 
Who gave thee charter for this contumely ! 
Think’st thou thy reputed sanctity, 
Which erst commended thee unto our grace 
And favour, doth yield thee leave and licenee 
To rebuke thy sovereign ! 
That thou unlearn the treas’nous lesson, taughe 
By superciliousness ; and know, that we 
Have passed the term of tutelage too far, 
To need such counsel ; though i do proceed 
From the preceptor of Andreas. 

Fra Roberto. Reputed sanctity ! 
My pupil, and my prince, can well avouch, 
That I have laboured with untired zeal, 
To work his welfare here—his happiness 
Hereafter. Our holy church can witness, | 
T have never shunned the stern enforcement 
Of inexorable duty. The voice 
Of conscience can attest, how holily 
Hath been my life. If penitence, and pray’r, 


And self-abasement, mark a hallowed life, | 
The foul detraction then doth much belie me, i 
if it hath led your highness to believe | 


My sanctity is questionable. 

Joanna. Thou dost defame me more, imagining 
I can give ear to foul detraction’s tongue. 
My lords o’th’ council, we have weightier things \ 
Than choleric words from most irreverend lips. 
To task your time with; and pray aueh succour 
As your wise prudence shall accord to one, 
Whose sex argues a judgment weak, whose age 

your sage learning and expenence. 


"Tis fitting then 


Del Balzo. Which ever hath been tax'd to prove our zeal | 


In your good service, and the loyalty 
We owe 


Joanna. My royal grandsire, Robert of Taranto, 


Conveved to me the sovereignty of Naples, 


Provence, and Piedinont—the which his holiness, 


By solemn edict, then confirmed ; barring 
The claim of Hungary to the suecession 

It was his pleasure to aifiance me 

To be Andreas’ bride. A full assembly 

Of the nobles swore allegiance to me 

As queen in my own right—the power to rule, 
Participant with none ; yet, ‘twas my will 
Our well-beloved consort, and our cousin, 
Should share in all authority of state 

‘The royal treasury unlocked, lay ope 

To his control. ‘The golden grants oth’ realm 
Were in his gift, to lavish as he listed, 

Upon the well-deserving ; and lastly 

Gave to his guardianship my faithful people ; 
Craving no bond for that thrice sacred trust, 
Saving his simple pledge of faithfulness, 

In its fulfilment 


Fra Roberto. And that same pledge, (your pardon for the sin 


Of an unbidden utterance,) that very pledge 


Hath been by acts redeemed, and those gainsayers 


Of his fair honesty, and great deserving, 


Would find fit bus’ness for their thankless tongue, 


(Which oft have tasted his munificence, 
In voicing forth his praise, than poisoning 
Your gracious car to his disparagement 


Del Balzo. This frontless msolence smacks of such treason— 
Fra Roberto Treason, Del Balzo' (as de to Del Balzo) 


Sean but thy soul, thou'lt see conspiracy 
As justly imaged there, as though it were 
The reflex of thy thought 


Del Balzo. Might I advise, my lords, in place of beads, 


The links of fetters were fit rosary 
For his devotion 
Joanna. No more, no more ' 


*Twere time this conference were closed, my lords 


Listen, Sir Friar. None hath doubted vet 
Andreas’ wish, and will, to advantage 

Our true subjects: but, to unlearned clerks 
We needs must instance the subtile practice 
Of Eudoxius ; who, by perverting 

And corrupting the pious emperour 

Valens, soon wrought out an empire's ruin 
Give me those papers 
How far yon friar hath misled your prince, 
Whose faith was fixed in his pure agency 

Here is a schedule of our revenues, 

Showing our exchequer drained of coin ; 

The nation creditless ; her strength unnerved ; 
Her name a bye-word with confederate states, 
As one that asketh alms 

There are petitions from lone widows, wailing 
For the heritage of their young offspring, 
Wrung from their hands by hard rapacrty 

‘Their pray’rs for right and for redress, might stir 
The sculptured marble of Nero's statue 

Here, a solemn protest from the best blood 

Of our nobility, against contempt, 

Endured from a plebeian’s arrogance 

Here, a memorial, setting forth how certain 
Universities have closed their portals 

Their large endowments, by our will bestowed, 
Withheld, and the full tide of our largess 
Diverted to the channels of base bribery, 

Or stolen to slake the thirst of rebel faction ! 

I'll read no more ; the catalogue of crime 
Would weary patience’ self 


From this time forth, Naples shall know him not 
We do pronounce him here a banished man ; 
For after ages never shall record 

Joanna’s name, and write, “* she immolated 
Public good upon the altar of selt-gain.”’ 


[Rises and comes forward 


We dissolve the council : and pray ye use 

All speed, with preparation for our travel 

To Aversa, where we shall make a brief sojourn 
For better health. With hawk, and hound, 
We'll play the huntress, till the time doth call 


Us home again, to hold our coronation. [ Exeunt all but Fra Ros. 


, 


Why dost thou linger, knowing our resolve 


Fra Roberto. That thou may’st listen to a prophet’s words ; 


The last perchance these lips may vent to thee 
When fell disease lies prostrate on its couch, 
By potent opiates made insensate, 

The master-hand of skilful surgery, 


Wields the keen knife, and with one active stroke 


Severs the nerves, and parts ihe quiv'ring flesh 


But, unskilled rashness mangles when it wounds ; 


Wrenching the lacerated sinews, only 

To rack its victim with protracted pain 

This thou hast done. More merciful the deed, 
Had the sharp weapon of opprobrious censure 
Laid bare the canker of this heart, unseen 

By other eye than thine. It is extreme 

Of torture, to make the heart's deformity 

A cemmon spectacle, to gladden those 

Who fain would have it cease to beat for aye 


Joanna. Better to sear up the poisoned gangrene, 


And burn it to the quick, than doom the victim 
To deserved death ; and, lest thou should infect 
Our realm past cure, we send thee hence 


Fra Roberto. Joanna thou hast brought sterility 


And blight upon a soil, where all was bloom ; 
And planted there a tree, which, upas-l-ke, 
Shall branch its funeral sadness o'er the land, 
And taint its every breath with pestilence ! 
Venom shall lurk in every withered leaf 

Its shelter madness, and its shadow death ' 


Here, my lords, are proofs, 


And there, my lords, 
Stands the (pointing to Fra Roberto) one framer of this foul list 
Though once we owned him as our friend and father, 


Joanna. Has thy long life so idly profited 
By heavenly precept (taught so oft by thee) 
That the fierce flashing of thine angry eve 
Should quench contrition’s holy tear, and turn 
All by-gone virtue to vindictiveness ' 
Lacks thy frail mem'ry a clamorous voice, 
To tell the history of past humulities, 
That thou’st put on the port of vengeful pride * 
Where then the looks, uplifted to the skies— 
The lips, which breathed the purity of prayer— 
The voice, which hymn'd thy matin worshipping— 
The knees, which bent before salvation's sigh 
But mock'nes of eternal majesty ' 
If it be so, there is no hell too hot 
For thy unmatched hypocrisy ' 

Fra Roberto. 1 play not now the hypocrite to thee, 
Confessing that I did but counterfen 
The book of truth is not more true than this 
My holv life Aath been a varnished le 
As the smooth surface of the frozen stream 


whirlpool, my calm, cold look 


Conceals the 
(The samtly semblance of humility) 
Hath been the icy screen of passion’s vortex 
The studied wretchedness of this coarse raiment, 
Rags which would shame a beggars ownership, 
Sulject to my control and secret sway, 
The throned master of the ermined purple 
The palm, held forth for charity's demer, 
Was but the mesh to snare mankind lo get 
The golden ducats in its ample grasp, 
W“ hich now doth swell my store to surte iting 
But “tis enough—I cast the vizor off 
Thoud'st rather i should be thine open foe, 
Than fe wn to be thy frend ; is nt not so! 
| read mine answer in thy mute conte Tape 
"Tis in the language of thy look. I gneve, 
Alas! that eves so bright, and lips so lovely, 
Should herald hatred, and reproachtul seorn 
Thy silence seals thy fate Yet, ere I go, 
I fain would ask, most fair expositor 
Of foul misdomgs—if perchance thy wit 
Can first interpret for me this poor scroll 

Fra Roberto unfolds a letter—holds ut before her and pornts 
Joanna starts, as vf paralysed with 
terrour: after a short pause, he folds up the letter 
Joanna still fixed on the attitude of gazing at vt, un- 


to the signature 


conscious of its remoral 
Fra Roberto. Thus do the stars, which gem the canopy 
Of kings, wax dim ; o’ershadowed by the cloud 
That carnes lightning m its marky centre, 
‘To blast the foe of Fra Roberto 
Joanna (knecling.) Innocent! 
INNocentT' 


As God shall judge me 
[ Neene closes } 





THE FINE ARTS, 


THE APOLLO GALLERY, 
FOURTH NOTICE 


We have promised to close our notices with a brief review of a 
class of subjects, which, in most exhibitions of the works of living 
artists, is the most extensive, but im this is not so. Portrait painters 
will always be employed ; their art ministers to the affections, and 
their works are exhibited only as specimens of skill, while all other 
branches must exist by orders from persons of taste and wealth, or 
by sales. The Apollo Association purchase pictures with their 
funds, and that ts probably the cause of the large number of works 
m this exhibition which are offered for sale, and of the small number 
of portraits. What there are, however, are, with few exceptions, 
good. We shall notice a few which have attracted our attention 
particularly 

No. 58. Portrait of Ex-Governour William L. Marcy, painted for 
the city of New-York, by William Page 
requires to be examined with attention on many accounts; and we 
It is, we believe, the 


This ts a picture which 


shall express our opinion of it with candour 
first full-length portrait, of the size of life, pawted by this artist, 
who may still be called young, but who has elaained a reputation 
in his brief career beyond the average of our older painters. It 
was painted for the city of New-York, and the subject is one of 
those whose names are familiar to the whole political world, which, 
in our country, means our wholo population. The subject, how- 
ever, is not a favourable one for a preture, being neither handsome, 
well coloured, nor graceful of person. The artist has of course 
been expected to produce a specimen of art of the highest order, 


but his subject was unfavourable to such a resuls. The conse- 


; quence has been, as might have been anticipated ; all the skill of 


the painter has failed to create a pleasing picture, though he has 
made a faithful eopy of the man. At the Apollo, the picture ap- 
pears to the best advantage ; iy its place, at the City-Hall, it was 
badly lighted, and was too near the spectator; but with all the ad- 
vantages of its present position, it is not a picture that will add to 
the reputation of the agtist, though the generality of those who 
make observations on it mistake the cause, and some will find fault 
with the painter, when in reality the picture is well composed, well 
drawn, and well painted. It is not a grand and effective picture, 
but it is possessed of many good properties ; it will not strike the 
multitude of those who look at it as anything extraordinary, but 
the few, who bring a knowledge of art to the judgment, will not be 
offended by a few faults where there is so mych truth and in- 
trinsic merit 

No 70. Full-length portrait of Williaa Henry Harrison, by 
Base Otis, of Wilmington, Del. (For sale.» A specimen of art very 
creditable to Mr. Otis, and should be secured for some public insti- 
tution in the West. 


No. 88. Portrait of the Artist's Wife, by G. Marsiglia. A fine 
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picture, but too high on the wall to be seen to advantage. Mar- 
siglia's portraits are always highly finished and bear close ex- 
amination. 

No. 73. Cabinet portrait of a Young Lady, by C.C. ‘Thompson. 
A sweet little full-length, and, as we happen to know, a perfect | 
resemblance to the original. 

No. 74. Small full-length portrait of a Young Gentleman, by 
J. E. Chapman. Such portraits as this will never be put in the 
garret. ‘The time will come when Chapman’s little pictures will | 
be worth their weight in gold 

No. 101. Half-length portrait of a 
Jewett. These artists exhibit three pictures, and they are all 
good. We shall nrention only one remark we have generally made 
on looking at their portraits of gentlemen—they all look like 


Gentleman, by Waldo and 


gentlemen 
No. 106. Group of Children, by W. R. Hamilton 


much merit, but not faultless ; the flesh of the children is chalky, | 


A picture of 


and the foliage in the back-ground too gaudy and raw ; but there 
are many parts beautitully painted 
No. 112. Portrait of a Lady, by Henry Inman 


ness and depth of colour in this portrait which we admire very 


There isa rich- 


much. It is decidedly the best of Inman’s portraits in the room. 
No. 115 by A. Fisher 
this artist lin merit, but they manifest great unprove- 


Portrait, The pictures exhibited by 


are unegt 
ment in colouring since the last fall exhibition 

No. 82. Portrait of a Lady, by F. Alexander, of Boston 
of this artist’s carefully finished pictures, but it wants decision and 
firmness of handling. No. 107. A study from life is excellent 
No. 252. Not so good as the others 

No. 130. By S. 8. Osgood, of Boston, 1s evidently a portrait, 


though not entered as such 


One 


Distal 


It is a well-coloured picture of a boy 
liberating a pair of young birds from his hat. A portrait painted 
as this, and several others of young persons, which we have not 
mentioned particularly in our hasty remarks on this exhibition, will 
always retain an interest after they have ceased to bear any re- 
semblance to the originals 

In the department of miniatures the number of specimens ts 
small, but there are a of No. 170, by 
Henry Wenzler, is remarkable for high finish. The drapery is 
beautiful. No. 172, Ww.Cc R., A. miniature! painter 


to Queen Victoria, 1s a work of great merit, but we think not supe- 


few extraordinary merit 


by Ross, A 
riour to what some half dozen of our own artists produce every day 
No. 173, by Daniel Dickinson, of Philadelphia, is very sweetly 
painted, Nos. \. Baker, yun., are cre- 
ditable specimens of a very young artist, who is fairly on the way 
No. 180, by George H. Hite, a 


174 and 176, by George 


to eminence in his profession 
capital likeness of a public favourite 

Here we must close our notices of this very interesting collection 
We are sorry to learn that it has not been so well attended as it de- 
serves ; but the association must not be discouraged, they have se- 
cured the goodwill of the artists, and we know that the institution 
has been of great advantage to several m the course of the year; 
what other institution, indeed, we might ask, has ever put three or 
four thousand dollars a year into the pockets of American artists ! 
We look for the first annual report, which ts to be made at the 
this exhibition, on the sixteenth instant, as a document m 


It 


close of 
which the friends of the fine arts will be deeply interested 


should be extensively circulated, that the objects of the association, || 


and the result of the first year of their experiment, may be under- 


stood everywhere 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS, 


MRS. MATHEWS'’S LIFE OF HER HUSBAND. 


Amonest the extraordinary effects of the popularity of my hus- 
band’s “* At Home,” were the applications made, under every kind 
of pretext, letters being sent to him from all sorts of professions and 
trades about town. One magn offered him snutl for himself and 
friends, if he would only mention the name and shop of the manu- 
facturer. Another promised him a perpetual polish for his boots 
upon the same terms. He was solicited to mention every sort of 
exhibition, and to puff all the new quack medicines ; and patents, 
from surgeon's instruments to mangles, called for his public appro- 
val. There was no limit to these requisitions. Lozenges were to 
be tasted, razors to be used, razor-strops to be tried The wines 
sent for him to taste, though said to be “ of the finest quality,” 
nevertheless required a * bush,” which was expected to be hung 
out nightly at his “house of entertainment,” for value received 
Patent filters, the price of which was to be liquidated by his praise ; 
wigs and waistcoats, boots and boot-hooks, ** ventilating hats,” and 
bosom friends '—all grates! And an advertising dentist one day 
presented himself, offering to teethe our whole family if Mr 
Mathews would draw his metallic teeth into notice. In fact, | 
was inundated with presents and petitions, so that our cottage 
sometimes looked like a bazaar; and J had frequently occasion to 
exercise my ingenuity in contriving how and to whom I might con- 
vey the generally useless articles forced upon our acceptance — In 
fact, we eventually paid for them by purchases or presents, of and 
to the parties from whom they came, in order to smooth down their 
disappointments at my husband's declining to comply with the 
requests with which they were accompanied 


it 


THE DEAD ALIVS 


Mr. Plunket, and about forty other gentlemen, after dinner one 
day, at the time when Queen Caroline formed so frequent a topic 
of discussion, had grown rather warm upon it, when Mr. Shehan, 
since editor of a Dublin paper, wishing to turn the channel of the 
conversation, and longing to draw out Mr. Mathews, proposed the 
health of John Philpot Curran! ‘ Pooh, pooh,” said Mr. Plunket, 
who was at this moment rather matter of fact in his perceptions, 
* the man’s dead ! what do you mean by proposing his health '” 

“ T differ with you entirely,” replied Mr. Shehan ; “ and I return to 


my toast.”—* Then,” said Mr. Plunket, “ maybe you'll back your | 


| in which he procured these ** ac 


| assertion with a bet !’—* With all my heart,” replied Mr. Shehan. 


—‘ How much are you inclined to bet !"—* I'll bet you five 
pounds,” answered Mr. Plunket, “that John Philpot Curran i 
dead.”"—** Done !” added Mr. Shehan; “I'll bet five pounds that 
he is not! So, gentlemen, I repeat my toast.” The “ healthy of 
Mr. Curran” was accordingly drunk with cheers, which were rfite- 
rated on the rising of Mr. Mathews, who happened to be dispostd to 
humour the joke against Mr. Plunket. He began by returning 
thanks in the tone, look, and manner of Mr. Curran, and in his 
phraseology, for the * honour done him ;” and afterwards delivered 
a most eloquent speech on a subject upon which Curran could never 
have spoken, the trial of Queen Caroline—taking the dias of Cur- 
ran’s polities, and presenting altogether such a fine specimen of his 
style of oratory, and such a personification of Ireland's celebrated 
wit, that he completely impressed his hearers with the actual pre- 
sence of the man, and induced Mr. Plunket (albeit not fond of part- 
money on such occasions), in an enthusiasin of wonder 
to push over the bank-notes to Mr. Shehan, exclaiming, 
Curran is not dead, and can never di 


ing with his 
and delight, 
*T’ve lost, 

while Mathe 


farrly lost! 


ws lives 
STANDING IN ANOTHER MAN'S SHOES 
Not only did he (Mathews) 
any other person looking fixedly at him, or any part of his dress, 
was equally disagreeable to his feelings; yet often, as if by a 
litv, he had something about him that seemed to invite the notic 
dishked. He constanily 
which naturally attracted the 
From the weigh 
in danger of falling out ; and when warned of the pre 
, he would hastily (and as I knew, 


object to the waze of strangers, but 


he wore a miniature eye as a shirt-pin, 
CO} le while they lis- 


it always appeared 


observation of | 
ing 


tened to him t of its sett 
i it 
bability of this happe ning 
tuously) button up his waistcoat to hide it from further remark 

A droll | to after his visit to Sir Roger 
Gresley Vv, having returne d to 
of the 


thews Was alw iVvs restless u 


were 
Inhy - 
incident him 
On the 
Was Vis 


occu°rres 
foll 
ited bY one 
Mr. M 
depressed on his days of performance 

would have d sper 


As the 


to time, 


fs inn at 


gentlemen whom he had 


wing d 


Litehiic ld, he 
met the evening before d 


This was one of them ; and 


sed with th 


e cempany of his new 


acquaintance visit lengther paced uy 1 down the 


room, trom time “ some Impatience r, how 


ever, was immoveabl At length conversatio ganto flag. "The 


my hus! 


rentlemar , | 
entieman seemed 


while Mr. Mathews 
s feet. He 


that his lameness caused this pointed notice, and sat down 


mand increase he 


restlessness of 


rooted to his chair. It was evident too, that 


walked about, the eyes of the visiter were directed to 


thought 
ibruptly Still the eves gazed with undiminished mterest ; and no 
admirer of a Cinderella foot ever appeared more fascinated than did 
j 


this gentleman with those of my poor h ind Again he started 


nswe red, but 
| 


up, again he walked and talkes i gentleman 


his eyes 
t. At last, q 
longer to endure this persevering investigation of his pe 
rmed 


seemed to grow absent Still, however, 


lite 


{ 


husband anurily termed it, at his fee 


hat he must 
arrangt 1 


liarities, he suddenly mfo his visiter t exe 
as he had the business of the nicht to he gentleman 


igain looked anxiously at the 
of them, (who showed by his manner how 
hesitated and blushed; | 
of yours are very peculi 

was all the reply of the wear 
“1 had, I think 


k, 
only word jerked out in answer 


feet of the now really enr 


1u¢ h he was a 


n 

mut at last timidly observed, ‘* Those s 
ar, Mr. Mathews'’” A snappish “ Yes, sir,” 
ing was incre 
“ Prohably.” 

* Indeed I did net think 
My ln 


still riveted upon his feet 


OCs 


r. Whose rer ising eve 


instant a pair like them.” was t 


Lsec 


pair was to be found of the same make sband looked « 


gers as he observed his visiter’s eyes 
“You, perhaps, remember,” he continued, “where you bought 
them, Mr. Mathews; for I really shall be glad to get a pair readily 
No reply was given to this, but an impatient movement of said feet 
At last, pressed to account for the manner 


— } y 
lmirable shoes,”’ he 


into another position 
cast his own eves 
upon them, and to his surprise, perceived that they were not his 
own, but, as the gentleman said, a ‘ very peculiar pair,” and much 
too large for his very small feet 

The truth at once flashed across his mind 
perhaps, are yours ?"” 
coloured, and said 
thinking so, I must confess I believe them to be mine 
} 


shoo 


—* These shoes, sir, 

The owner of them, for such he was, bowed, 
“Why, Mr. Mathews, if you'll pardon n 
I had 


ng shoes, and missed 


Vv 
hem 
made after a plan of my own, for hem 
his morning with great regret, mv servant bringing me a pair much 
too small for me, and I suspect they would better fit your feet th 
mine.” The matter was clear, and they both laughed 
The most extraordinary part of this une 
the person wearing them did not perceive the bad fit of the shoes, 
hit, for the 


in 
heart iV 
onsecious felony was, that 


or find himself inconvenienced with their wey soles were 


} ' 
embossed with nails 


® LOVE. 
FROM SHERIDAN KNOWLES'’S NEW PLAY 


I said it was a wilful, wayward thing, 

And so it is—fantastie and perverss 

Which makes its sport of persons and of seasons, 
‘Takes its own wav, no matter right er wrorg ; 

It is the bee that finds the honey out, 

Where least vou'd dream ‘twould seek the nectaro 
And “tis an errant masquer—this same love— 


is store, 
That most outlandish, freakish faces wears 

To hide tts own! Looks a proud Spaniard now ; 
Now a grave Turk; hot Ethi 
And then phlegmatic Englishman; and t 
Gay Frenchman ; by and by, Italian, at 
All things song ; and in another skip, 


plan ne xt; 
hen 
Grutf Dutchman ;—still is love behind the masque 
It is a hypocrite '—looks every way 

But that where lie its thoughts '—will openly 
Frown at the thing it smiles in seeret on; 

Shows most like hate, e’en when it most is love ; 
Would fain convince you it is very rock 

When it is water! ice, when it is fire ' 

Is oft its own dupe, like a thorough cheat 
Persuades itself ‘tis not the thing it is 

Holds up its head, purses its brows, and looks 
Askant, with scornfui lip, hugging itself 

That it is high disdain—till suddenly 

It fall on its knees, making most piteous suit 
With hail of tears, hurricane of sighs, 

Calling on heaven and earth for witnesses 

That it is love, true love, nothing but love.” 


Vi 


7 


FROM BULWER’S NEW PLAY, ENTITLED, 


THE SEA-CAPTAIN; OR, THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


THE LOVED ONE. 


Violet. O for some fairy talisman to conjure 
Up to these longing eyes the form they pine for! 
And yet in love there’s no such word as absence ' 
The loved one, like our guardian spirit, walks 
Beside us ever—shines upon the beam— 
Perfumes the flower—and sighs in every breeze ' 
Its presence gave such beauty to the world 
That all things beautiful its likeness are ; 

And aught in sound most sweet, to sigh most fair 
Breathes with its voice, or like its aspect smiles 


THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. 
Norman (lo Lady Arunde 


The key of some charm’d music in your voice 


Gentle lady, 


Unlocks a long-close d chamber m mv soul ; 
And would vou listen to an outeast’s tale, 

"Tis briefly told. Until my fourteenth year, 
Beneath the roof of an old village priest, 

Nor far from hence, my childhood wore away 
Then waked wit xious t hts and dee; 
Throughout the ature : 


Something seem'd absent—what I scarcely knew~ 


hme a iou 


liberal and melodious 1 
Tull one calm night, when over earth and wave 
Heaven look’d nts love fri 
Watchful, vet 


Ol my 


, 
m i its numberiess stars 
breathiess—suddenly the 


sense 
swell'd 1 
} 


s mothe 


sweet want 
The pr hy Twa 
Lady Arundel. And he? 
Norman. Wept as he answered, “I was nobly | 
Lady Arund: The t 
Vorman, And that t woul 
As vet denied, when from a dismal past 
Would d As he Spake 
There gleam’d across my soul a dim remembrance 
Otay m infaney beheld 
A shadowy tace, but trom whose lips there brea 


iers murmur : 


me, and [ ask'd 
’ 


est, 7 (Ss. 


attor' 


d bring the hour 


(aside 


that 
iwh 


ale face — 
thes 


The words t t hot 

Lady A 

My ‘ 
man. “T at that time there came 

vial seaman, 

and wild tales 

car 


s legends fired m 


Into our hamle 
Wath the 
On the 
Drank envious wonder 
And 1 


PB acey, 
On which our casements lo 


frank mien bovs welcome, 


far Indian lands, from which mint 
Brief—hi 
} 


from the whos llows wash'd the shore 


kd, I heard a voice 
> ! 9 ‘ > 
Raleigh's fame, 
then mad 


That woo'd me to its bosom 
The New World's marvels, 
And young men dreamers ! 
With that wild s¢ 
Lady A. Ex 
Said naug 
Norman 
Nor did 
* Win for thyself a name that 
And pride, 
Lady A. (aside) 
Norman. C 
The stranger's tale 
Lady 
No man 
The bark he 
And so to sea 
His crew, d irk, 
Of many lands—(for he, it seems, a pirate}— 
Call’d me on deck—str my fetters: “ Boy, 
He said, and gru the wrong 
Thy chain » gold of thos 
Who gave thee 
Lady A. A li 


So I left my home 


il to ma 


No 


he chide my ard “Go,” he said 


pride mav envy. 
is thy foe, will own thee yet! 
: ; - : 

I breathe more freely 

in vou heed thus ot ntlv 
Your colo 
4. Your story moves me much 


The villain whom I trusted, 
, 
rules 


wien 


ir comes and goes 

pra 
when Wwe 
a mit 


At ler ut 


swarthy m¢ 


cast to chains and darkness, 
1, no land in sight, 
n —t at 


reluse crimes 


' 
HIV ST 
s are 


birth 
' 


1 answer'd so, and wrench'd 
1 blade it bore, 


From his own hand and struck 
” With that a shout, 


the 

I slanderer to my fe 
A hundred knives gleamed round me ; 
Wiping the 
Such death were merey.” 
nk 


n the waves 


} t nl 


To aslight pla 
And left me o 
Violet 
Hi preserved thee 
Norman. That d 
Toss'd the frail barrier bet wee 
Heaven lull’d the cales ; 


All look’d so bland and gent! 


spread to the wind their sails ; 


lone with God ' 


M 


taking his hand 
av, and all that night, upon the 
n life and death. 

1, when the stars came 


e that I we pt, 


am 


Reeall’d that wretch's words, and murmur'd, ** Wave 


‘ 
And wind are kinder thar Lady, 
Dost thou weep also! 
Lady A. Dol! Navy, goon’ 
Norman. Day dawn’d, and, g 
A sail—a flag ! 
Vpolet 


Well, well 
Norman 


It 

And saw me not 
And, with | 
To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that gnaw’ 
Into t flesh, and drop into the des p 
And the ht I saw, beneath the clear 
And crystal lymph, a dark, swift-moving thing, 
With watchful glassy eves—the ocean-monster 
That follows ships for prey. Then life once more 
Grew sweet, and with a strain’d and horrid gaze. 
And lifted hair, I floated on, till sense 
Grew dim and dunlier, and a terrible sleep— 
In which still—still—those livid eyes met mine— 
Fell on me, and 

Violet. Goon! 

Norman. I woke, and heard 
My native tongue. Kind looks were bent upon me 
I lay on deck—escaped the ghastly death ; 
For God had watch’d the sleeper! 


1 a parent.” 


ttering in the sun, 


pass'd 


way, 


urch’d lips, I call’d on death, and sough 


hn, methoug 


rorn 


but the pirate, 
vore from his gash'd brow, eried, ** Hold ' 
Then they grip’d and bound 1 


st 


Noon, and then thirst and famine 


t 
i 


d 


you, | 


e old men heroes 


« 


reach 


v heart melts in my eves 


as 
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LITERARY NOTICES. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. The drama in England.—We find in the London Chronicle. of 


which Bulwer is the reputed editor, some admirable remarks upon 





HT. | We are truly obliged to ** Z. X." for his gratuitous reply ; but he is much mis. t : +} . . in * 
The People’s Own Book. By F. De La Mennais. Translated from ~ French taken in supposing that“ trifles light as air” can disturb our equanimity.— We the state of the drama in England. * No man,” says the Chronicle, 
by Nathaniel Greene. Boston: Charies ©. Little and James Brown. have recewed from the author of * Yankee Notions” a capital sketch, entitled, |“ With a genius to conceive and execute a great work for represen- 


Tus is an extraordinary work by one of the most extraordinary “The Man with the Long Face.” Jt shall appear tn our nezt.—A St. Lows | tation, could submit to the humiliations and perplexities he must 








~ m™ 1 : ; aper remarks, ** the verses by Miss Van hoff inthe » »r are dist shed . . 

en of France. The translator has executed his task with much | ?4P* rebhi ndenhoff in the Mirror are distinguished | undergo before he can succeed in gaining ahearing. The labour of 
m “ ; for thetr sweetness, elegance and melody of versification This lady's literary - 4 
ability. We copy some paragraphs from the concluding chapter will soon equal her histrionic feme.”—A “Steamboat Excursion to Albany” és || Getting ® plav performed, is intinitely greater than the labour of 
as a specimen of the style. respectfully declined. It 1s too long, and, to be frank, too tedious.—Inreply to || COMStructing It A poet may write a play with pleasure, but he 

* Thespis'’s” inc q only say th e believe t ris arr , “annat art it t y } 

Society, conceive d according to its true nature, will cease to he The pi ingutrirs, we Can Only ‘ ay thal w e Sinciatris sta ng at cannot get acted w Mm ‘ il gy a much larger measure of 

. ’ cian 4 ; a Infl le the west, and that Burton has been playing at Chorleston.— A “* Passencer by . The ' ‘ sab 
an organized struggle between ditferent mterests _Inflexible jus- pain he popularity of established authors, instead of influencing 


the British Queen” ts tnformed that his complaints are quite out of date 














tice will afford equal protection to all its rights Upon w hat pre- We would have published them two weeks ago.—We must decline * J.'s We the public taste to the further encouragement of dramatic litera 

tence will the strong then desp vil the feeble, or interfere with the come to Winter ;” else the verses by “ Carolus.” “J. T. C..”* Juvenis,» || ture, seems to have the effect of repressing ite deve lopment. The 

exercise of his rights’ Will it be upon the ground that God has “X. L..” “ Luther,” end “ Alastor.”—We do not see that our appeal to the || only writers who have anv ¢ pre “ce hefor 

given to one what he has not given to the other Hes the com- tender mercies of the poctasters has been of mu va To “ B.” we can on ea 7 a ; mee By gg Joys 

mon Father of all disowned a portion of his n!' You, who say, that we know nothing of the soctety of ladies for ** General Distribution venind the cur . mae WN ve succeeced already The 

clam the exclusive enjoyment of his giits, show the testament sole question which our j s b we the sclves re juired to 
t disinherits your brothers ! : conser, is, not the merit of a new di 1, but the authorship. The 








With a constant eve to the allevi 
modify the laws. ‘They will tend 


she disadvantages inevitably resulting to many, either from natural 


up, as we pur 


tion of evils, charity will greatly THE N EW-YOR k MI RROR. matter is determined by the fas of ths wedienaing 
more and more to compensate ss ee: cheas bacte feos H a ‘ M , ; 
i oot om obv, or fow pieces on intor he labe 
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equalities or from certam fortuitous umstances of birth or of excelle 
nosition a { . ; | ’ . 
The Son of Man said :—**'T foxes have holes, and the birds4 VY Brackett, the s¢ pt —An esteemed correspondent writes rr gentiem .M Ful 
if the air have nests; but the Son of man has not where to My |, ys as follows :—** When an artist is aspiring after fame, there is no riot, whose ex ents ‘ iutics we mentioned some time 
head.” , 1 since, made an unsuccessful attempt at rial navigation hoot 
his head sie = ho ceeichy || Other way of making himself known in this country than to take the ; dale -teye: » at Paris, 
They will no longer punish the unfortunate who bear the weigh lik ; Bea yy). | Ou the twenty-sixth of last October, He proposed to steer the 
} ikeness of some man well known in the community, for the dull 
fthe same destiny as the Son of man ; they will no longer impute balloon by means of e co , oo sete ie oiltn ail 
iW : : : as , SPE os 3 . “tee bal 1 combination oO s, resembling the sails « 
to the poor the crime of those who forsake them est perception can trace resemblances. A young man will ther w ! lr { t had 
to tf , ‘ te : a nd-mil 1 addition to these, he had oars to answ th " 
Legislation itself, instituted for the repression of real crimes, will | fore be compelled to wait tll full patronage is obtaimed before he iswer the pur 
- | , . se of pr “ tus set otior 
ange its character. A spirit of mercy and kind compassion will || can indulge himself in imbodying those rich ¢hick-coming fancies ' . . motion by 8 
lac > ne we. th alse ¢ rurnar les *x< .  o- rank cco \ ( i s ) hoeve too c} 
replace the spirit of vengeance, the fal ; and sang uinary idea of = with which the soul of genius is gifted. Many persons think it of seni . ‘ ; ‘ CORENGP 5-70, 
piatiol The criminal will be viewed as an erring brother who : owing to that or r cause. it me eered "he had 
eregae _ . } ny . great importance that the first head which a sculptor selects should ‘ Phe body 
wht to be pitied, enlightened, reformed ; he will be regarded as | ° ! aby te: of the wee ¢ oval e be an a » chleat 
«ck man who should be cured if curable, who should be hindered || 9& Strongly marked, as pec uliarities and irregularities catch the eye rw t f t t le } 
. one , ci is ‘ 1 ,car ‘ oly, ‘ ce « wh heme 
from injuring others and himself, if he be not rhe improvement || at once For immediate gain—and luckily for the art, all artists : j et 7 
= - . ’ , ' . . t t cK. OF Wine * duc | 
f the culpable will be t end of punishment How can his suf- |! begin with slender means—it is as well, perhaps, to take a head. . ; _ 
. pe F , - no etlect t ’ Wile wel fore th nal 
fermg be a reparation to so ty 1 the features of which and the character of the mdividual are cor . . . wind 
t g ly to God, and that is why it is written: “Thou , nthe usual sty t to the vreat vexation and disappoint 
Life be 7 =* oN to rs "ee k - & r a ‘ spicuously prominent, as it is recognized immediately Beauty of MOE | rand disappomt 
shalt not Kili hen the law KuUls, it inflicts not 4 chastisement : ee : ment of ‘ ) , on ie a the t] —_ , 
z * a te design, boldness, originality, simplicity, grace, all is lost on the will be done vet 
tcommits a ce ; . but not with a crank turned bv a ! 
Can you call by the name of justice the act which renders him | undiscerning, uncultivated taste ; but prominent features are seen 
umous by whom it Is accomplished, the act which at one blow immediately and a plauded But if the fame of the artist is to er \ ga / \\ eve vy a note i the 
ravishes from a human be all hus mghts, and not only his rights, dure, there must be something more than the mere likeness. W ‘ ¥ pape , —_ ; st the 
; ' “y! 4 » Sessil r I ! ‘ , 
even the facuity of ever possessing Wi Pos aa would care to preserve the bust of an ephemeral man of fashion or | corner of Chambers-stroet 1 Broadway, titted the most a 
converted an animated being into a h st that dust F 
, mn unes politicial rt tu D iw, ther are, tol s roves nanher W 1 BAY 5, 7 xtures, ete., ilere ) 
scattered by the winds of heaven over the face of the earth, prove ’ Encasy poiurician ' = - . ere are, to tn ej) " onered te ‘ 
seed of good, a germ of ¥ ? many who would go out of their way to gaze at it irtizans d | rented A defhciency, that often been deplored, exists in most 
As for the rest, what matters it’? Love sways even justice, ond = others—some-to flatter and some to sneer; but what would the of t rallerve this « No pa nor expense has bec 
s the peculiarity of love to devote itself for him who ts beloved, || world care for it d does not the artist look to the w tf s to render aller tionable th capect. artiste 
sacrifice itself voluntarily for — Phe brother does no say 10! sympathy? It is only the busts of those who are dist shed for f« ence having be ‘ ed as to the i: for con 
«brother: ** Give me thv inte: he gives his own rather The 
: great virtues or great talents which are thought worthy of preserv Thi ! n the t 
shment of death was abrogated eighteen centuries ago, upon | * | 
the cross of Christ ; tion; all the rest is rubbish, and are suffered to crumble away. |! copies er the Gi Gj ' Paintings at Munich, which is 
é ss of 
The dutv which unites individ ils and families will equally unit Even the rau generation, When the mere likeness of an ins uh rhiv spoken of aN | Vv art vho have v ted i, 
e people The impious maxims which div de them, which found | cant man who ts strutting his little hour, fades from the mem t ts beme us to aflord eg tv of heht. therel 
r relations upon principles foreign at i often contrary to thos brance, cea to think of , A sculptor must make ha r there ‘ \ to eat ad ‘ ‘ ’ tt lace ‘ { 
noralitvy, the barbarous maxims whic ppose them natu fore, to choose a more end subject e may nity t ris oll 
nies to each ot ier, will be rejected horrour 
: . . s or the vio « nd rust " jas d both to s tast d 
A\lreadv they begin to comprehend that, far from be Ing Opposed, eu for the . . u nas ‘ os | } Live / ‘ or file 
is is said by those who deceive to divide, and divide the more surely his fame Mr. Brackett has lately added two heads to his col] ' 
‘ , ’ : ’ ‘ | or vine ve ‘ v play, er 
master them, their interests are identical; already does a lively | tion, both of which will bring him immediately into notice One is ' 
} ‘ ti ‘ y o t was oduced 
: nstinct cause them to approach each other with irate rnal recogni- | 4 bust of Dr. Alban Goldsmith, an eminent surgeon and plvsie . . . I pron f 
, - , ; , ’ woent-(3 , } ol ~ = 
4 hor A feeling of mutual erliance will soon arise, aiding and jorely professor of surgery in the college of is i phys . N to P Pree 
=. , | . ut 
strengthening all That which separated them totters and crum- Mrs. M ows t thy ‘ ty Bulwer's play 
- = . » (op aud the other is our good frend Morde M.N The tormer is —, = 
es; distances even are effaced Through the long vista of es : ‘ * Seog 1{ ‘ It isa bea 
iv be descried that happy epoch in which the world will form bu only but recently finshed We shall reserve what ts to be said of “ . es : \ - a me 
= en pro " ‘ ul ms cor 
e grand community governed by tae , the law of wstice it for some future time, and speak of the other | rtist ' : J ' 

«Ae . om vere t by ti ond Ktheneur Spectator 
nd charity, of equality and fraternity, the future religion of the en- || could not have chosen a better subject for the exercise 0 s tale : \ . . ; 
re human race, who will recognize in Christ its last and s preme and for his future fame Mr. Noah is not only well-known im this \\ J 1 . . ; led \ New 
r oll fo , ew * can Miscellany” is pub 
es. . , . » city and throughout the United States, but m Europe a We! H , A new Ame liscellany } 

The numberless evils derived from the vices of government will t} Sane thn 1 ‘ ‘ sneha shed monthly | ‘ It pears to be made up principally 
ninish in proportion as the pu - reason, surmounting the obsti- © ™4@y “ieretore C Peso Or we A few mone O88 SES pe oS f, : \ York M _ 
ate resistance of prejudice and interest, shall substitute for the culiar claim to our a tw nd t , we hope, will only the more 7 : 
rinciple of domination, on which those vices repose, that of free as- interest us in the fortunes of the young artist who has so | \ The Miscr of P , Ih 5 the title of a mant eript play, by 
sociation, the immediate consequence ol om er peo- succeeded in pri ra perfect resemblance of our commog trie nonvymous author, w ' econ received by a private r 
r t } . . 1 , hat ir ul soly in- , 
ple, the only real one, the only one that has a firm and a tour We owe a large debt of ratitude to Mr. Noah. for in times of wal anal Ueesow anil dentenihe dges with great approbation 
dation in right ! 
. = 1 ye danger and gloom there is no man living who so weariedly, We learn that Mr. and M Vande ff think of producing it at the 
Lift up your eyes: here is lab a task to be accomplished ; , She 
{ t may be said, cllectually ¢ rts himself to prevent the s s amd rk + ther t ractora of th 7 oll 
elsewhere is repose, true joy, the certain reward of duty performed |, * ™ - , - . ae ay ‘ ‘ he cha ' @ muser and 
even to the end energy of a whole community from sinking. ‘This was particularly s daughter are well fitted to their powers, and we cannot doubt 
- felt after that disastrous fire and durmg the pame which succeedex that ert ra ces the play w ‘ ceosaful 
Irish Melodies, by Thomas Moore, withthe origina! prefatory letter on Music, He alwavs had a « ring word, a benevolent hope . and a stim 
and a Supplement containing a selectior m his poetical works. New lating sugvestion, readv on the instant; and little as this may a 0 ; Mr. Mitehe lat e-manager of the National 
York: Linen & Fenne 5 cpa : : . e ; , ; pe 
_ . ) } ; war in detail, it had a powertul eflect—biessings on vou, good Mr re ! aC mt © cs oh Known as the Vin yene 
This is truly a beautiful edition of one of the most popular u . tds ‘ - iy TRS Ti aa ‘ ; - 
| j blis} 1} } Noah, for that cheerful temperament ; g may vou be our ere ‘ e, , y ‘ ‘ produce vaudevilles, and hyht 
volumes of poetry ever published. It is printed and bound in a t ; H 
— , Star Mr. Brackett has been so fortunate as to hit off the entire piece “ s company is grout ma no One 1s 
stvle that would be creditable to London. In turning over the ; Me M ; 
: } l expression, both of the man and of the nation to which he belongs ( ele ’ ene conduc such 1 establish 
pages we find several pieces, that strike us as unfamiliar. Among ! , f 
A is an It is the expression of the ancient Hebrew when his head was erect ‘ ecessfully. He will not only mak opular but respectable 
vm we select the following ! ' 
his body free, his heart warm, his step firm, and he was the man \ \V : 
UG t : : QUE iyi . oan e publish to-day some extracts from a new 
THOUGH HUMBLE THE BANQUET ahter Gal's can haart This is a master-stroke of the artist. for. | - ‘ 
. . tr y y the t s ad comedian, enrv ts 
Th ugh humble the banque t to which I invite thee, since the persecution of that race, art has endeavoured to give a sor- 1 N ~ 1 . — a 
"hole } . } t a nar on | : titled * i ol cs rom the specimens resented, we 
P.. hou'lt find there pasaigh e~d bard eee Ager . did and ignoble expression to the Jewish features which never be } ' 
Eyes, beaming with welcome, shall throng a a ae, longed to them. Every one who is at all acquainted with Mr. Noa cee < t that it is of a character well adapted to the stage 
And Love serve the feast with his own willing hand ie ee an nie Rah oat Seip "|, We advise our friend to consign it to Miss Vandenhoff, who will* 
a” aie , : oe will not fail to visit Mr. E. Brackett’s rooms, at No. 4, Park-Place ’ 
And though Fortune may seem to have turn'd from the dwelling F + oneen we trust, read the part of Joanna with a view to its personation 
where his bust is now exhibiting his little mark tention is 
Of him theu regardest, her favouring ray, , ‘ - ee . It is a character full of pathos and passior 
Thou wilt find there a gift, all her treasures excelling, due both to the man who is one of the prune regulators of our daily 
i “we } , abiad I - } ed ¢ } tiet who is modent meting cast . ' - 
Which, proudly he feels, has ennobled his way domestic policy, and to the ar who is modestly expecting our |) (Complimentary.—* If | were an American,” eays Mr. Murray, it 
‘Tis that freedom of mind, which no vulgar dominion patronage his work on this country, “ I confess I should be proud of my coun- 
an turn from the path @ pure conscience approves ; Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal —We take pleasure in express- |, tt'y—proud of its commercial enterprise—of its gigantic resources— 
Which, with hope in the heart, and no chain on the pinion, Ae Rie : ’ . f nid i ail : , ; 
\ 5 , ow ledgr nt to this abiv-cond ted nar ol is magniiicen ivers, and lorests, and scenery still more yu 
Holds upwards its course to the light which it loves g Cur Scanowleegments cted work for many | more prow 


‘Tis tt ae be of hie 1 23 — admirable articles, for which. in one or two instances, we have ne- || should I be of its widely diflused education and inde pendence, and 
is this makes the pride of his humble retreat, 

And, with this, though of all other treasures bereaved, 

) . ne ronr 

The breeze of his garden to him is more swect of useful and amusing mtelligenc 

Than the costliest incense that Pomp e’er received 


giected to give the appropriate credit It is an excellent compend || of the Imper shable memory of its heroic father and founder.” 


Washington.—A friend writes us :-—* This will undoubtedly he 


nh fal ' hat} Southern Laterary Messenger —The December number of t) one of the gayest seasons ever known im this metropolis. The 
en, come,—ii a board so untempting sath power 1a “yy 9 " ' 

" o y and fhourishing w cis hie wit! rigins é ic s unue- } 
To win thee from grandeur, its best shall be thine ; popular and flour 1g work 1s filled t original article . 5 
And there's one, long the light of the bard's happy bower, sual interest. It is rich both in its prose and its poetry, and will add | anticipated, that a fair representation of the beauty of the Union 


Who, smiling, will blend her bright welcome with mine. even to the well-earned reputation which the Messenger now enjoys. |, will be present to grace the festivities of the winter.” 





foreign ambass adors are brushing up their « stablishments, and, it is 
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4 MY NORMANDY. 


A BEAUTIFUL FRENCH AIR—SUNG BY MADAME CARADORI ALLAN—COMPOSED BY FREDERICK BERRAT. 
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When hope her sup-plies, win-ter flies far, —_ 
cheer-ing smile “ 
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dear skies, When be-comes more gay, a-gain in swal-low to re-turn is seen, love a-gain the land to 


mn na- 
France, teous spring sweet, more ture’s dress’ green, 






far a-way; 
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SECOND VERSE. 
= I’ve seen Helvetia’s flow’ry fields, = 
rms ; Its cottages, its icy hills, var 
. And Italy thy sky so clear, 
see, ich me birth, my Nor-man-dy. And Venice with her gondolier ; . 
gave me, gave In greeting thus each fereign part, 
There’s still one land most near my heart— 
A land most cherished, loved by me, cas 
My native, native land, my Normandy! at 
= THIRD VERSE. 
Espress. “@e Simpiice. > There is an age in all our lives 
When ev'ry dream must lose its spell— 
a a a An age in which the soul recalls as 
The scenes o’er which it loved to dwell. d 
= } When e’en my muse shall silent prove, ; 
mi... : Perhaps despise these songs of love— 
2 *Tis then I hope the land to see, 
| Which gave me, gave me birth, my Normandy! 
— 4 ' 
" = : . | l 
MISCELLANY # Navotron.—On Napoleon's return to Paris from Vienna,surround- | MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE, Pe 
. ed by his family at St. Cloud, he one evening, as the moon shone |! p, pig —-Madlle. Pauline Garcia has made her defws before a 
beautifully, went into the grounds of the palace to enjoy the fine- |) poo oa ae a Geese a na } ; 
THE BURIAL AT SEA.—BY JAMES ALDRICH. pegeoe-$ fencer Maaag le oe £ : pe : n) ‘ || Parisian audience in the character of Desdemona, and has show 
ness of the weather; when the whole of the company sat down on |! }.-celfa not unworthy successor of her divine sister. ‘The att 
* Accompanied by her father, she had left her home in feeble healthy the green turf, with the exception of Napoleon, who stretched him- |) \... indeed a bold one, as she had to struggle with the inetlaceab« 
hoping that a sea-voyage and a winter's residence in the genial climate . self at full-length on the grass, and said, that his whole life hitherto || P I ig d M , | ; , ig : pun 
Italy would prove beneficial ; but all in vain' On the evening of the sixth, | ‘ 5 os mips? % || remimiscences o *asta and Malibran, but her success was never 
i ore days out from New-York, she died, and on the following | had been fortunate ; and, after some further remarks on the ONO To onkstal for on instant. fi. ie esuel for the personator of Drs 
morning her body was deposited in the great deep *"—Journal of a Traveller. | subject, he said, “* No one imagines that I have any desires for a |) >on to introduce an air d'entrée, to precede the duet * Vorrei che 
Arar from those whose love had made, lost one ! country life, bt I eRe gore I would give all in my power for se ! il tuo pensiero ;” and Madlle. Garcia selected an air from Elisabet! 
Long hours of silent suffering dear to thee, staffof the shepherd!" At this, the entire company broke into loud || & geuty un’ interna voce,” which enabled her at once to display th 
Death call'd thee home, when the broad evening sun laughter, to which the emperour rejoined in the most earnest |! peasures of her voice, and justify her apparent audacity. Her 
Was resting on the sea! manner. ‘* Indeed, I am not jesting. Did my area “ay allow me || power was equally remarkable in the s¢retta of the finale, waere her ) 
| entire freedom of choice, my desire for the shepherd's life would |} \,i-e was distinctly audible above the crash of the orchestra. The a 


No more, when summer flowers their sweets are flinging, | Yaa ” : py tee 
{ soon be realized. And I,” said the grand admiral of France |) ¢) 566 couplets of the romance, * Assisa al pie,” were encore 




















Upon the slumbrous air, o’er valleys wide, > mr a , : : 
Shalt th 1 songs of olde » be ying and king of Naples, “ I would be a Venetian gondolie r, and in my the opera terminated in the most thumphant manner for the voung 
Shalt thou sad songs of olden time be singing, : : i fs ee a ha , 
e boat on the sea, sing daily the undying songs of Tasso. And |} at cae 
At quiet eventide. gi Pagosa Pe tity “ho wo, p. |{ debutante . 
I,” said the king of Holland, * I would solely and simply be a watch- || Deat oF GoTreRiED wener.—Musical literature has exp 
No more, when clear frost in the moonlight gleaming, | man in Amsterdam, where I should at least serve the interests of || .ed a creat loss in Gottfried Weber, a near relation of the ce 
7 y . 3 i +s j ¢ . ye g » . - » ? > ¢ a vol ” “se 2. > - geet : 
k When midnight winds through leatless woods are sighing, | the country ; at present my duty is performed in another direction.” || }pated composer, who has been carried off by an attack of apoplexy, 
No more of pleasant memories fondly dreaming, At this remark his illustrious brother shrugged his shoulders || 4+ the ave of fiftv-nine vears. He held. during a long period, the 
Shalt thou be lying: slightly, and gazed fixedly on the er And . said the king |) situation of procureur-generale in the supreme court of Dannsta 
Sway'd by the motion of the restless deep, of — why am I not a citizen of Senlis, oy Ages we a but he was more particularly known by his musical writings. He 2 
Far down in coral halls divmely rear‘d, filty thousand franes, and a good yr nee - ? would rather |! has written seventeen works, that upon the theory of compost 
To amhyonic music, thou dost sleep | have unde rmea couple of hounds as 1€ — ne ofa |} published at Mayence in 1836, is considered the best work on the 
In death, by death endear'd ! > oman i ~~ I,” said “tc yo org or why “ 2 not a l subject that has ever appeared in Germany. He took a very act ; 
7 ower-girl oO incennes en coula wreathe crowns 0 owers j/ ou, - i " . * Seedle pehlie iat Drescen,. 
There, in a tomb of nature’s proud adorning, 1) for ec tinaiinn * & My faith!” said Napoleon, rising, “ you are l part - music 7 — t : gi St. Cecile, published at Drescc 
. . ? . ‘ . — a 4 . : wei . 7 |} to whicn he contributed largely. 7 
O gentle soul! in thy pure faith unshaken, correct. One must confess that government is hard work; the | \prenits ceneg reap dto P. , Dieppe. where he has 
Se ly sl Il y life’ . : KALkBRENNER has returned to Paris, from Dieppe. where he 
Securely sleep, till on a new life's morning rreat difficulty is in controlling the human mind; we often go far || ae Sal 
. Thy blue eyes waken ! Kniohertesten theamsine & tl ai ns ; ; been for the purpose of his son taking sea-baths. This child, who , 
. nn a: . > way » . > > » . , ’ - ' 
} ) jag out of the way in search of fortune, when means for obtaining it arc , is only eleven years of age, exhibits astonishing musical talents | 
Nie - | Rear Us. he has been taught the piano, with the guide-marns, or his fathers vas 
Anecpore or HanpeL.—While Mary-le-bone Gardens were | ErrecTs OF MATRIMONY UPON THE pURATION oF LirE.—It is plan. The Duchess of Leuchtenberg heard hit, at Dieppe. and " 
~ flourishing about the year 1738, the enchanting music of Handel generally admitted by physicians, that matrimony, if not entered | was so much struck with his composition, and the manner of !s that 
and probably of Ame was oiten heard there. One evening Handel | into too early, is conducive to health and long life, the proportion playing, that she made him a present of a superb pin, set with rul «s cas 
was walking with a gentleman when a new piece was struck up by | of unmarried persons attaining great age being remarkably small. and emeralds. , : 
. M4 . ” fe . - : iG 
the band, “*Gomm, Mr. Vontaine!”’ said Handel, “ let us zit down | Dr. Rush says, that in the course of his inquiries, he met with only Rosstxt will pass part of the winter at Venice, his visit to Naples ! 
i . , : no p 
and listen to this biece ; I want to know your opinion of it. | one person beyond eighty years of age who had never been married. | for the establishment of his health, has not been attended with the 
Down they sat, and after some time the old parson, turning to his || An English writer, however, mentions a Mrs. Malton who died in good results he expected from taking the waters there, and his return very 
} ‘ i . i Yew Lae | “ . - ” = 
companion, said, * Ttis not worth listening to, it's very poor stuff.” || 1723, aged one hundred and five ; Ann Kerney, who died the same | to France will consequently be delayed for some months “an 
* You are righd, Mr. Vontaine, it is poor stuff, I thought 20 when | year, aged one hundred and ten; Martha Dunridge, who died in Miss Kemare has been performing at Milan in Donnizetti’s La an 
ap i : ye . I ¢g 
I vinished it.” The old gentleman, being taken by surprise, was || 1752, in the one hundredth year of her age ; and Mrs. Warren, who | ¢ia di Lammermoor, with great applause. 
beginning to apologise, but Handel assured him there was no ne- | died in 1753, aged one hundred and four, all of whom were single ; . = —— - 
cessity ; that the music was really bad, having been composed persons who had never been married. The cheerful and contented Published a aa ¢ near the corner of and 
hastily, and his time for its production limited, and that the opinion | are certainly more likely to enjoy good health and long life than R eneny Tore. roe ee ae pon, Agama Ange paces I 
. , a . 2 - ;: sroadway. ms, OLL ’ » pay “e, 1M Ai ses, 
was as correct as it was honest. persons of irritable and fretful dispositions; so far, therefore, as advance. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editer with 





Sxurv.—The Boston Traveller says the best snuff in the world — marriage serves to increase the happiness, it may serve to lengthen | 


is a snuff of the morning air. life. Unhappy marriages, for an obvious reason, must shorten life George P. Scott, Printer, corner of Gold and John-sérests. tad 
u vu 





